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Rares (Continued). 

In the cat the symptoms are even more violent than 
in the dog, and a rabid cat is even more to be feared by 
man than a dog. It will bite and scratch, attacking man 
and animals in a most reckless fashion. The voice changes 
in tone, and eventually paralysis of the hind-quarters 
comes as with the dog. 

in the horse and ox there is violent excitement, and a 
particular symptom which has been noted again and 
again is an attempt to bite or rub the sear of the original 
site of infection, as it is practically always from thé bite 
oceurs. Sexual 
excitement is often of 
quarters is the common sequel, and the disease is always 
fatal. 

The 1919 annual report’ of the Chief Veterinary Officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture showed that 143 cases 
of rabies were confirmed in that year, there being 140 
dogs, two horses and one pig. The first case was imported 
into Plymouth somewhere about May, 1918, and it is 
for this piece of criminal thoughtlessness on the part of 
someone that we owe the fact that we are now again an 
infected country. During 1919 alone some 179 persons 
were bitten by animals in the scheduled areas, 46 of whom 
Treatment 


of a rabid animal that their infection 


present. Paralysis the hind- 


were bitten by animals proved to be rabid. 
was arranged by the Medical Officer of the Ministry of 
Health, and it is a triumph to the memory of Pasteur 
that there have been no deaths from hydrophobia. 

By the present arrangements the neck and head of any 
dog which has died or been killed as a rabies suspect 
is despatched at once to the Veterinary Laboratory of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, together with a history from 
the field veterinary inspector who made the post-mortem. 
This is then dealt with at once, the Negri bodies are searched 
for, and, if necessary, inoculation experiments are made. 
The result has worked out that in 96 per cent. of cases 
a decision could be given at once, thus saving those patients 
who had been bitten much suspense and anxiety, and, 
what is more, enabling the medicel officer to advise and 
urge immediate anti-rabies treatment. 

At the present time the necessity for the Muzzling 
Order still exists in certain areas, and both medical and 
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the look-out for 


But there is no doubt that what has been done 


veterinary practitioners must be on 
rabies. 
before can be done again, and that by ridding an island 
like ours of rabies amongst animals, the veterinarian will. 


again render signal success to his medical eonfrére. 


Footr-anp-MoutuH Disease, 


Foot-and-mouth disease, as a disease communicable 
from animals to man, does not bear quite the same import- 
ance as those previously mentioned ; but it is important 
because, if neglected, it would cause a certain amount of 
trouble in human beings on account of the ingestion of 
the milk. 


where foot-and-mouth disease is indigenous; and at the 


This is not at all uncommonly seen in countries 


present moment in England L am given to understand 
that at least one definite case of contagion to an official 
who was constantly examining mouths and feet is in 
existence. Foot-and-mouth infeetion can only come from 
infected cattle, and not only may man be the victim, but 
the disease can also be transmitted to the sheep, goat, 
and pig, whilst horses, and even fowls, are not immune. 
In most European countries it exists always, and it 
is owing to our insular position and the precautions taken 
by the Ministry of Agriculture that we have kept so free 
in the past. This country was entirely free from 1895 to 
1899, and again from 1903 to 1908, with the exception of 
The 
present outbreak is very obscure in origin, and as the 


two small outbreaks which were easily suppressed. 


virus is one of the invisible ones, and the disease one of 
the most insidious and contagious with which one has 
Had 


not the disease been taken firyaly in hand at once, it is 


ever had to deal, it has presented many difficulties. 


certain that it would have cost the agriculturist millions 
of pounds, and it is also highly probable that one more 
disease would have been added to the list of the medical 
practitioner for treatment. As an indication of the extent 


to which it will spread, it is only necessary to mention 


that in 1892 in ‘ermany, no less than 1,504,299 cattle, 
2,193,157 sheep, 17,782 goats, and 438,262 pigs were 
affected ; whilst in other countries of the Continent it 


raged with equal violence. 

Even so recently as the spring of 1919, the north of 
Italy was visited by a terribly virulent form of disease, 
and a great many of the agriculturists of the provinces of 
Milan, ‘Turin, Tuscany, and Cremona were ruined in 
consequence, as it not only affected the milking cattle. 


but also the working bullocks. 


OMNIPRESENT MANGE. 


With regard to mange, the parasite of the disease 


is in all animals, and is always a source of danger 


to man, and infection has been noted on many occasions 
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Three varieties of parasite are found on the horse, a 
sarcopt, a psoropt, and a symbiot, but it is the two former 
which give trouble, and man gets his infection from con- 
tact with mangy horses, their grooming tools, food utensils, 
etc., usually on the chest (especially if a hairy man) and 
the under-surface of the forearm and on the hands. Riding 
a mangy horse has been known to infect men down the 
inside of the legs and in the pubic region, and during the 
late war occurred on numerous occasions. Knackermen 
are frequently infected when employed in skinning mangy 
horses. Sarcoptic mange is very troublesome to get rid 
of in the horse, and takes several months, but the psoroptic 
variety is much more amenable to treatment. 


Sulphur is in some form or other the basis of most 
treatments, and I have a number of illustrations here 
which will show some of the methods employed during 
the war for dealing with extensive outbreaks of the disease 
where large bodies of army horses were concerned. 

In Great Britain it is a notifiable disease, and has to 
be reported to the authorities. 

That mange in the dog and cat is transmissible to man 
does not seem so generally known and appreciated as it 
ought to be, and some time ago Dr. WHITFIELD and 
myself published the histories of some seventeen cases 
in which he confirmed the existence of the sarcoptic 
parasite in the human subject and I confirmed it in the 
dog. In a canine clientéle one frequently gets a person 
with a mangy dog who complains of an irritable skin, 
usually the region of the inside of the forearm, and it is 
here that the little dog rests its head when being nursed. 
The contact of the warm flesh causes the mange parasite 
to leave its original host and transmit itself to the human 
flesh, where it sets up a good deal of irritation. In some 
of these seventeen instances the infection had taken 
place in the region of the neck and chest owing to the 
objectionable habit of allowing the little dog to sleep in 
that situation, and one lady had it on the abdomen. 

The lesions produced were described by Dr. WurrrreLp 
as small vesicles, slightly smaller than the ordinary eczema 
vesicle, and surrounded by a narrow zone of hyperemia, 
very like that of varicella, only about one-eighth of the 
size. These lesions were scattered discreetly over the 
surface and not in grouped lesions. The intense irritation 
leads to the decapitation of the little vesicles, and their 
original site becomes covered with either a serous or a 
blood scab. 

If left untreated, the parasite will live in the human 
subject for about six weeks, but if treated I am told that 
it is readily got rid of. 

In the dog we have two varieties of parasite, the Sar- 
coptes canis and the Demodex folliculorum, the latter 
giving the veterinarian endless trouble to cure. Both 
are infectious to man. Sarcoptic mange yields readily 
to treatment, but it takes about a month or six weeks to 
effect a certain cure. If neglected, the dog becomes 
covered with scabs and sores, gets thin and emaciated. 
has a peculiar mousy odour, and will eventually die. 

I have with me to-night a cat, the subject of sarcoptic 
mange, really so loathsome and miserable an object that 
one cannot understand the owner or her servants not 
having observed its condition long before. This animal 
has been infected for some weeks, and has been wandering 
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about the house without restriction. The uncastrated 
male cat is, in all large towns, a fruitful source of the 
spread of sarcoptic mange amongst the females, and 
indeed to other males with whom he is constantly at war. 

Rixcworm of the horse, calf, dog and cat are the ones 
which interest us most to-night from the point of view of 
contagion to man. 

All are contagious and give considerable trouble in their 
treatment. In country districts the calves are the constant 
source of infection, in town the cat is mostly the culprit, 
Dr. WHITFIELD has recorded several such cases, as have 
also others. 


MEASLES IN BEEF AND MEASLES IN PoRK. 


The specimens I have here are those of measly beef 
and measly pork, the former, as you know, being due to 
the Cysticercus bovis, the larval form of the Tenia 
saginata of man. 

The Cysticercus cellulose in the muscle of the pig 
is the larval form of the Tenia solium of man. 

Each a plea for proper meat inspection, the general 
neglect of which in England is lamentable. Fortunately 
it is our custom to cook our food well, and to this we owe a 
good deal of freedom from disease. 

TRICHINOSIS is a parasitic affection in the muscles of 
the pig, from which it is transmitted to man in sausages 
or other infected food which has not been thoroughly 
cooked. Dogs and rats, amongst other animals, are also 
the subjects of this disease, and the pig gets his infection 
from eating rats and mice, also from eating the flesh and 
offal of other infected pigs. It is a disease which is met 
with particularly in Germany and America (and other 
countries too), where a special system of meat inspection 
is instituted on account of its prevalence. 


TuBERCULOsIS. The subject of tuberculosis I have 


| purposely left until the last, and even now I almost think 
| it had better be left to be introduced and discussed on 


another occasion. It is in truth one of the diseases 


| contagious from animals to man, and the question of 


clean milk and clean meat is too important to be dealt 
with casually. Before the war the matter of a clean milk 
supply and the eradication of tuberculosis from our herds 
of cattle was being taken up with vigour. Soon it is to 
be taken up again. It is necessary, very necessary, that 
tuberculosis shall be rooted out of our herds, in order 
to assist in its disappearance from man. I mention it 
in order that it may not be said that I have omitted it, 
and in order that you may be given an opportunity of 
discussing it if you think fit ; but the subject has so many 
sides to it, that I feel we could not half do justice to it. 

Conciusion. In conclusion, I ask again to draw 
attention to the important factor played by animals in 
the transmission of certain diseases to man, and to say 
that in the combat against disease the workers in human 
and veterinary medical science go over much ground in 
common. By working in unison much valuable time 
may be saved and much better results would be attained 
than if each kept itself in its own water-tight compart- 
ment. 

The lecture was illustrated by the aid of the epidiascope 
and the lantern. Numerous specimens were exhibited. 
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Discussion. 


Major-General Sir Layton BLeNnKInsopr, K.C.B., D.S.O. 
(C.V.S.) said he had very few remarks to make on the 
lecture. He would like, first of all, to thank the members 
of the Royal Society of Medicine for having asked the 
Central Veterinary Society—of which he was President 
for the present year---to join with them in listening to 
the lecture which had been delivered. After many years 
of veterinary practice, and after being in close contact 
with men practising human medicine in many parts of 
the world, he had no doubt that closer reciprocation 
between those who practised human medicine and those 
who practised veterinary medicine would be to the ad- 
vantage of both and would also be of great advantage to 
the human race and to domesticated animals. 

Professor Hobday’s lecture had dealt with a number of 
diseases communicable from animals to men, but he was 
quite certain that if the matter was gone into further, it 
would be found that there were a vast number which 
had not been dealt with in the lecture which were similarly 
communicable. He proposed a hearty vote of thanks 
to Professor Hobday for his lecture. 

Sir D’Arcy Power (R.S.M.) said he had very great 
pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks. He was old 
enough to remember the time when Professor M’Fadyean—- 
as he was then—used to come to their pathological meetings. 
A great many suggestions and enquiries used to be put 
forward at those meetings, to which Professor M’Fadyean 
would listen in silence, and then at the end he would get 
up and clear the whole matter up from his knowledge 
of veterinary science. He himself had been sent to 
Paris just before Christmas as a delegate to the Centenary 
of the Academy of Medicine there, and while looking 
through the Bulletin-—-which had been published for more 
than eighty years, or thereabouts—he had been struck 
by the very early period at which they had associated 
themselves with veterinary surgeons, and by the way in 
which they had profited by that association. He wished 
they could do the same in England. From what they had 
heard that evening, and from what was known of the 
pathological side of the subject, there was a great deal to 
be learned, and they were very grateful to Major Hobday 
for his lecture. : 

Major-General Sir FrepertIcK SmitH, K.C.M.G. (C.V.S.) 
said he had had an opportunity of seeing an advance copy 
of Major Hobday’s paper, and it occurred to him that there 
was one aspect of the case which might be dealt with 
rather more fully, namely the educational aspect. They 
had heard a great deal of very interesting information 
concerning diseases transmitted to man from the lower 
animals, but he thought information was also necessary 
as to the way in which the system of education in such 
subjects could be improved. He had ventured to make 
some notes on that question, which might be regarded 
as an addendum to Major Hobday’s paper, and which 
with the Chairman’s permission he would read. 

“IT should like to offer my congratulations to those 
who conceived the idea of bringing together members of 
the medical and veterinary professions in order to discuss 
subjects common to both. I hope this may be the first’ 
step towards a co-operation which cannot fail to be of 
benefit, not only to the professions concerned, but also 
to the public. 

““T look upon the present meeting as an attempt to 
bridge a gulf which has existed too long between the 
medical and veterinary departments of public health. 
The medical profession has not, perhaps, sufficiently 
valued veterinary co-operation and has been inclined to 
deal with animal plagues transmissible to man without 
consulting those people who really know most about the 
diseases of animals. 

“Many years ago the authorities responsible for public 
health’ announced that scarlet fever was due to a disease 
of the cow which was associated with an eruption on the 
udder. The spread of the disease through the medium 
of the milk pail was, in consequence, easily explained. 
It took a long time to prove that the disease the animals 
were suffering from was cow-pox, and that the real source 
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of milk infection was an attendant who was in the stage of 
desquamation. The error, so far as the cow was con- 
cerned, could have been avoided had the veterinary 
profession been consulted before the public announcement 
was made. An attempt to connect strangles of the horse 
with diphtheria in man fortunately broke down before 
any public announcement was made. 

“There is a long catalogue of disorders transmissible 
from animals to man, and Major Hobday, in taking us 
over the ground has emphasised the importance to both 
medical and veterinary men of a study of these diseases. 
The practitioner of human medicine should be acquainted 
with these diseases as affecting animals, while the veterinary 
practitioner should have some knowledge of the diseases 
as occurring in man. 

“It seems to me that in most of these communicable 
diseases it is more incumbent on the medical man to be 
acquainted with their clinical aspects in animals, than 
it is for the veterinary practitioner to be acquainted with 
the same diseases in man, for the reason that the diseases 
are primarily communicable from animals to man, and 
rarely from man to animals. 

‘“‘T am not aware of a single instance where an outbreak 
of disease among animals has been attributed by the 
veterinary profession to infection from man, though 
possibly tuberculosis might be so urged, but the trans- 
mission of diseases from animals to man is of common 
knowledge. 

“In spite of the fact that the value of co-operation 
is very largely on one side, there is no one who appreciates 
more thoroughly than I do the advantage it would be 
to the practitioner of veterinary medicine and surgery to 
have a knowledge of those non-communicable diseases, 
and injuries, of man which have a counterpart in the 
lower animals. I can conceive nothing which is more 
calculated to widen and improve his diagnosis, and perhaps 
even his treatment, but I lay especial stress on diagnosis 
as there are methods employed by medical practitioners 
which are neglected by veterinary practitioners. The 
difference in the course run by identical diseases in the 
higher and lower animals would be a subject of unfailing 
interest, while the post-mortem lesions in each could not 
help but be instructive. 

“I have felt this need all my life; as a student | 
attended operations in the various London Hospitals 
to gain a better insight into practical surgery, and both 
in this country and abroad have taken every opportunity 
of attending hospital practice and*the mortuary in order 
to further my acquaintance with disease processes in the 
higher animal. ‘There are many works on comparative 
anatomy, and a few on comparative physiology, but there 
are none, so far as I am aware, on Comparative Pathology 
in its widest sense, though fartunately the veterinary 
profession possesses a Journal of Comparative Pathology, 
edited, as such must be, by one holding both medical 
and veterinary qualifications. 

“T venture to think, then, that if the two professions 
saw something of each others, practice it would be to 
their mutual advantage. The medical profession would 
learn something of the difficulties of diagnosis, and the 
necessity for training the powers of observation, and 
the veterinary profession would learn greater exactitude 
and the necessity of exploring fresh avenues of diagnosis. 
In the matter of treatment a mutual exchange would not 
be without its value; the medical man would certainly 
be astonished to witness the effect of injecting air into 
the mammary gland of a comatose moribund parturient 
cow, and the miraculous change produced; the patient 
within a short time recovers consciousness and is on its 
legs, feeding as though there had never been anything 
the matter. 

“He might also learn something in connection with the 
treatment of joints and tendons, while gaps in his pathology 
would be filled in by witnessing the ruptures found in 
the stomach and intestinal canal of the horse as the result 
of disturbances in the normal chemical processes of 
digestion, while the twisting and knotting of the small 
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intestines and displacements of the large, as the result 
of the effort of work would probably come as a revelation. 

‘““I should like to see the spread in this country of a 
knowledge of comparative pathology. the disease pro- 
cesses in man, animals and plants being compared and 
studied. I know that Cambridge is only awaiting the 
necessary funds to start such an institution, and in corres- 
pondence with Sir Clifford Allbutt I have urged the 
importance of the teaching staff being composed of men 
who hold both a medical and a veterinary qualification. 
There is only one pathology, but those who would study 
it must be trained in all its ramifications.” 

The CHAIRMAN (Sir Joun BLAND-Sutton) said that 
Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt had intended to be present, 
but had been unavoidably prevented from attending. 
A short, but extremely interesting letter had been received 
from him which he would ask the Secretary to read. 

The Secretary of the R.S.M. then read the following 
letter from Sir Thomas Clifford Allbutt, KX.C.B. : 

‘*Dear Professor Hobday,—[ would have made no 
little sacrifice to be present and take some part in the 
diseussion of your paper to-morrow, but that day is deeply 
engaged in more than one way, and to leave home is just 
impossible. You know that, ever since 1888, [| have 
been speaking and writing to urge the consolidation of 
the study of medicinein all its branches, and that without 
the comparative method the progress of our art and its 
sciences cannot make active growth on the laryer lines. 
The instances you quote of the peril to man from animal 
diseases, and, I may add, from the diseases of plants, 
are grave enough in themselves to drive this lesson home, 
but there is far more than this—a point of view which you 
indicate— namely that only in the light of disease as a 
whole can its parts be adequately known and its intimate 
laws understood. We have only to look at the fertile 
results of the comparative method in other studies to 
realise the need of this method in medicine. I may 
allude, as instances, to comparative anatomy and morph- 
ology, to the comparative method in history, languages, 
religion, and indeed every subject of thought which has 
advanced far enough to avail itself of the method. I 
had hoped, ere this, to have found some public-spirited 
person or gruup Lu help us to establish such an Institute 
in Cambridge, where we have in our Field Laboratories, 
Agricultural Department and so on, much of the ground- 
work required for such an Institute. I still hope the 
pedigree stock breeders, racing men and nurserymen, 
and others interested in such matters, and who are now 
suffering such enormous pecuniary losses, may endow 
us with the means of establishing a plant sufficient for 
practical and theoretical work on comparative medicine -- 
both of plants and animals. - Meanwhile, let us work as 
hard as we can in this direction ; let us recognise that not 
only ought experts in diseases of animals and plants to 
come together, but also that in a University like Cambridge 
many students would feel themselves attracted by the 
larger field and the endless variety of experience and 
opportunities for research which comparative pathology 
would offer to their enterprise.” 

The vote of thanks ot the lecturer was then put and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. T. P. Breppors (R.S.M.) asked whether it would 
be in order to suggest the adjournment of the meeting. 
Time was limited, and the members would like to see 
the specimens and hear the views of the provincial Fellows 
of the Society of Medicine. A great many medical men 
were extremely interested in the diseases of animals, 
and that was particularly the case amongst those resident 
in the country. The notice of the present meeting 
had been so short that country members had been unable 
to attend. If the meeting was adjourned for a month, 
a very much larger attendance would be secured, provided 
adequate notice was given. He suggested that if the 
resumed discussion was prefaced by a paper on the history 
and origins of veterinary science, dealing with the origin 
of veterinary science and the allied progress of veterinary 
and human medicine, it would be of very great interest. 








The CHAIRMAN said the course suggested could easily 
be taken, if the meeting agreed. 

Mr. J. F. CoteMAN seconded the proposal, which would 
ensure a large attendance and full discussion, with very 
great pleasure. Now that the first step had been taken 
towards securing collaboration hetween veterinary and 
medical practitioners the ambition of his life had heen 
realised. 

On the question being put by the Chairman, it was 
agreed that the meeting should be adjourned for a month, 
when, after full notice being given, the discussion would 
be resumed and a collection cf specimens exhibited. 

The CHarRMAN thanked Professor Hobday for his paper. 
which was of great interest and importance, and trusted 
that Professor Hobday would be able to be present when 
the discussion was resumed. 








Thorough-bred Show. 


The thirty-seventh show of the Hunters’ Improvement 
and National Light-Horse Breeding Society was held 
from February 22nd to 24th, in London. The Ministry 
of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
hold a show of thorough-bred stallions in conjunction 
with the Society’s exhibition for the selection of King’s 
premium stallions. The total number of entries of stallions 
was 97, as compared with 106 last year. 

Among the exhibits in the English district classes was 
Hunty Gowk, bred by and the property of Miss Mary 
Dalrymple, Elliston, St. Boswells, and he was awarded 
a premium in the Derby district class. There was but one 
entry for the premium in the Cumberland, ctc., class. 
but this was Rathurde, a super-premium winner last year, 
and at the three previous shows winner of the King’s 
Challenge Cup. For the North-East of England district 
there were ten entries to compete for the five premiums. 
The winners were Messrs. T. and H. Wards, Ednam; Mr. 
R. 8S. Howe’s, jun., Passport; Mr. J. W. Walton’s Flying 
Scot-—all winners last year; Lord Middleton’s Jovial, 
a previous winner, and Mr. S. Mumford’s Persimmon’s 
Pride. 

There are six King’s premiums for Scotland, but one 
had already been awarded to Lovely Thrust, the property 
of Mr. Jas. Mumford, Hill Farm, Wootton, Warwick, this 
horse being allocated to the Berwickshire district. Five 
remained to be awarded, and in the final line-up the order 
was Saint James, Garborian, Mon Bonheur, Sheen Lad. 
and Monkey Tricks, with Amador first reserve. All 
three horses have held King’s premiums in Scotland 
before with the exception of Garborian, which is a new- 
comer. 

The King’s champion was the same as last year, the 
Compton Stud’s Gay Lally winning, and'Capt. Wickham’s 
Boynton and Mr. H. A. Cholmondeley’s Scarlet Rambler 
being reserves. 

The King, accompanied by the Queen, the Prince of 
Wales, and Princess Mary, visited the show. 

Curious MILK PRosEcUTION.— A new type of milk prose- 
ecution was before the Lancaster Bench recently, when 
Wm. Garlick was summoned for selling milk which, on 
analysis, was reported to contain only 2°75 per cent. fat 
and 12°73 per cent. solids other than fat. It was admitted 
that he sold the milk from a prize dairy cow calved two 
days previously, but the Town Clerk wished to introduce 
the average standard of milk supplied in the borough 
as 3°51 per cent. fat, and argued that consumers had a 
right to expect that. For the defence, however, it was 
pointed out that the Bench could only recognise the 
Ministry’s standard of 3 per cent. Another point which 
was raised was that the milk contained colostrum, and 
the medical officer said that, though this was good for 
calves, the non-fatty solids were injurious to children. 
conducing to digestive troubles. Mr. Garlick said he had 
been asked for some of this milk for custards, and he sold 
it as it came from the cow. The magistrates decided 
that, under the present state of the law, they could not 
convict, and the case was dismissed. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE R.C.V.S. 


Each year, as the Council Elections of the 
R.C.V.S. approach, someone is almost certain 
to raise the battle-cry of ‘‘fresh blood.” We 
are not here in any way concerned with the cry, 
nor are we at this present moment prepared to 
state and weigh the reasons for and against the 
contention that a flood of ‘fresh blood ’’ should 
be introduced into the Council either at the coming 
or any subsequent election. It has occurred 
to us, however, that there are probably many 
members of the profession to whom certain facts 
may be of interest as showing that the personnel 
of the Council has not been stationary of recent 
years. 

Anyone referring to the official Register of 
Veterinary Surgeons will find that, of the 32 
sitting members of the Council, not more than 
13 were members of that body before 1906. (One 
of these, we understand, does not seek re-election 
during the present year.) Three members of 
the present Council were elected during the five- 
year period 1906-10;, seven during 1911-15; 
and nine during 1916-20. It is evident, there- 
fore, that ‘“‘fresh blood” has been introduced 
in a steadily increasing stream during the last 
fifteen years. And it has to be remembered 
that the above figures deal only with existing 
members of the Council, and do not, therefore, 
include those whose election and resignation or 
death have both fallen within the period indicated. 
The position as applied to the existing Council 
may be made still clearer by a tabular statement 
as follows :— 


Elected prior to 1901 8 
Elected 1901-05 5 
Elected 1906-10 3 
Elected 1911-15 7 
Elected 1916-20 9 

32 


It would be interesting if one or other of the 
most veteran of the thirteen could be prevailed 
upon (which is not in the least likely) to give an 
account of the important legislation with which 
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the Council has dealt during his years of office. 
In what measure has the work of the Council 
increased during the past twenty years? How 
many hours have the thirteen spent in the Council 
Room and at 10 Red Lion Square, and how many 
miles, in the aggregate, have they travelled in 
order to attend the meetings ? 

We cannot avoid the conviction that, the facts 
being even imperfectly known, the profession 
would be moved by a feeling of gratitude to the 
thirteen, who, without expectation of praise or 
reward, have given more than fifteen years 
unbroken service. 








Abstracts and Reviews. 


Vitamines of Butter and Lard. 


The Biochemical Journal for December, 1920, contains 
several articles dealing with the nutritive values of butter 
and lard, especially as these are modified by the presence 
or absence of the fat-soluble accessory factor (vitamine A). 
It is sufficient to mention the conclusions arrived at 
by J. C. Drummonp and his collaborators. 

Destruction of the vitamine present in butter fat occurs 
on heating in the presence of air. It is therefore probable 
that the loss is due to changes of an oxidative nature. 

The destruction takes place rapidly at high temperatures, 
but provided the exposure to air is extensive, considerable 
loss of nutritive value may take place at temperatures 
as low as 37°C. 

The low nutritive value of lard is believed to be due to 
two causes. First, the diet usually given to fattening 
pigs in this country is seldom rich in vitamine A, so that 
the average sample of pig fat contains little or none of that 
substance. Secondly, the processes of lard manufacture 
undoubtedly cause the destruction of much of any vitamine 
originally present in the fat, probably owing to the exposure 
of the fat to oxygen at high temperatures. 


Sterilisation of Milking Machines. 

Mechanically, milking machines are a practical success, 
and are undoubtedly economical in districts where labour 
is expensive. From a sanitary standpoint, however, a 
close examination will reveal their imperfections. 

All milking machines must be sterilised between milkings, 
and the question arises as to which is the more effective, 
chemical disinfection or sterilisation by heat. 

Any method must be as harmless as possible to the 
rubber parts of the apparatus, and, in addition, must not 
in any way affect the milk. 

Various chemical disinfectants have been experimented 
with and eventually discarded; some décompose the 
rubber parts, others taint the milk, and many admittedly 
powerful germicides are ineffectual in the presence of 
milk owing to its fat content. Of all chemicals tried 
those depending on the action of chlorine have proved the 
best, but they, unfortunately, are not stable, and, in 
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addition, much of their activity is expended in oxidising 
either the rubber of the parts of the machine or the milk. 

Experiments on heat sterilisation have proved that it is 
far superior to the use of chemicals. A good quality 
rubber is very little affected even by daily boiling. 

Cumulative evidence shows that pasteurisation is the 
most practicable method, as the effect on rubber parts is not 
very detrimental, and as a means of keeping down the 
number of organisms in milk which is drawn through 
machines it is as effective as any other method. 

The metal parts of the machines may, of course, be 
heated to any extent, but the best treatment for the rubber 
parts is to heat them in a water bath for a quarter to half 
an hour at a temperature ranging between 145° F. and 
190° F. 

These conclusions have been reached by counting the 
number of organisms in many hundred of samples of milk 
drawn through milking machines sterilised in various 
ways. 

[Experiments with and practical application of heat 
sterilisation for all parts of milking machines.— George H. 
Hart and William H. Stabler. Journal of Dairy Science 
(U.S. A.), Vol IIL.. No. 1. January, 1920.] 

8S. C. J. B. 


A Study of Acaricides. 


Professor Henry recently read, before La Société 
Centrale de Médecine Vétérinaire, of his 
studies upon the acaricide power of some drugs used 
against equine mange. 
wholly experimental, it results that the acaricide power 
of any drug examined is dependent upon fairly numerous 
conditions, and may vary in considerable proportions 
under the influence of these. It is necessary to distinguish 
between appurent and real acaricidal power. Often 
the parasite touched is only in a state of apparent death, 
from which it emerges as soon as it believes itself out of 
danger. Hernry’s results, which are wholly contrary to 
those long ago acquired, may be thus explained. 
are as follows :— 

Sulphur and the majority of its compounds have only 
a very feeble acaricide power, and some products have 
none. This does not apply to sulphurous anhydride 
and carbon sulphide, both of which are efficacious and 
rapid. , 

Arsenious acid, so reputed as an acaricide, used in a 
warm saturated solution, only shows its action upon 
acari at the end of twelve hours of contact. Nearly the 
same can be said of sodium arseniate. 

Mercurial ointment has no action, even after eighteen 
hours. 

Petrol, pure, kills acari in ninety minutes. When it 
is mixed with water, oil, or other vehicles, it loses that 
action entirely. For this sulpho-petrolated 
ointment, and the mixture of equal parts of petrol, oil, 
and benzine used by army veterinarians, show little or 
no acaricide power, even after 44 hours of contact with 
the parasites. 

Benzine acts more rapidly— in fifteen minutes. 
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From this study, which was 
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reason 


But, 


from the practical point of view, this efficacy cannot 
be utilised, on account of the rapid evaporation of the 
drug. 





Nitro-benzine acts upon the acari in five minutes. Its 
use appears to be more practicable than that of benzine— 
it is less volatile and less irritant. 

Nitro-benzinated oil acts in thirty minutes, and nitro- 
benzoated vapours in ten minutes. 

Xylol appears to be very active, but one must be fully 
guarded against all possibilities before advocating its use 
in practice. 

Turpentine kills acari in twenty-five minutes, but its 
irritant action often contra-indicates its use. 

Creosote, pure, is very active in two minutes. 

Creosotated oil (10 per cent.) acts in fifteen minutes. 

True oil of castor acts in twenty-five minutes. 

Balsam of Peru acts in twenty minutes. 

Storax has no action. 

Cresyl appears to be the acaricide of choice. Employed 
pure, it kills acari in two minutes. In a 2} per cent. 
aqueous solution, it acts in ten minutes. A _ solution 
warmed to 27°C. kills in five minutes. A solution at 
37°C. kills in one minute. A 3 per cent. solution at 37°C. 
is as active as the pure drug at 17°C. Even a 1 per cent. 
solution at 37°C. is very active. 

Cresylated oil only kills acari in twenty-five minutes. 

Oil of cevadilla kills acari only at the end of two or even 
three hours. Its acaricide power falls when warmth is 
used in its preparation, and therefore it should be prepared 





in the cold. 








These are the chief results of Hrnry’s remarkable 
and patient study. They largely contradict the results 
of practice, but they nevertheless furnish valuable lessons. 
It must be remembered that HeNRy’s experiments were 
made in vitro, and it is desirable, before drawing definite 
conclusions, to have them corroborated by experiments 
in vivo.—(La Semaine Vétérinaire.) 

W. R. C. 








Association Reports. 


Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society. 
Secretary’s Retirement Follows ‘‘ Apathy of Members.” 


Allegations concerning the apathy of members, followed 
by the resignation of the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. P. 
Standley, and a discussion of the wisdom of keeping the 
Association in existence, marked the 45th annual meeting 
of the Eastern Counties Veterinary Medical Society, 
which was held at the Royal Hotel, Norwich, on Thursday 
afterncon, February 17th. It was, however, decided to 
“carry on,”’ and a new Hon. Secretary was appointed. 
Mr. M. Bray, President, occupied the chair. There were 
also present Messrs. H. V. Low, A. Hudson, H. L. Roberts, 
P. R. Turner, H. Birchingham, T. E. Barcham, J. K. 
Gooch, G. E. Hamilton, J. 8. Thurston, W. H. Wortley, 
and — Matthews. In the unavoidable absence of Mr. 
H. P. Standley, Mr. Low performed the duties of Hon. 
Secretary and read the minutes of the previous meeting, 
which were confirmed. 

Mr. Low presented the balance sheet, which showed a 
reduction in the bank balance from £32 13s. 8d. to £3 1s. 8d. 

Mr. Roberts thought a good deal of money had been 
spent during the year. 

Mr. Low pointed out that it had chiefly been given 
to various associations, and said there was no advantage 
in keeping £30 in the bank when it could be spent on good 
causes. They would not have to pay 10 guineas to the 
N.V.A. that year. 
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Mr. Thurston said unless they wished to get into debt 
they must either increase their membership or limit 
expenditure to less than £15 a year. 

The accounts were passed. 

In the circular convening the meeting it was stated :— 
‘“* The Committee feel it will have to be seriously discussed 
at this meeting whether or not it is worth while carrying 
the Society on, the attendance of members at meetings 
and the interest they take in the Society being so very 
small.” 

In this connection the Chairman read a letter from Mr. 
Standley, asking the Association definitely to accept 
his resignation as secretary. He was not resigning 
because of the work, but simply on account of the apathetic 
condition of the members. 

The committee and officers of the Association had 
worked very hard to make the Eastern Counties Associ- 
ation had worked very hard to make the Eastern 
Counties Association a live concern, but had failed, 
on account of individual members taking little or no 
interest in the Association, which was clearly shown by 
their non-attendance at the meetings. Last autumn 
subjects which were of vital interest to every member 
concerned were brought forward at the Yarmouth meeting, 
and only about seven or eight members took the trouble to 
attend. 

Had it not have been for about six individuals, that 
Association would have lapsed five or six years ago, but 
if it was going to be left for a few to drag the Association 
along in the future, as in the past, then the sooner it did so 
the better. It was a pity, and he called it a disgraceful 
thing, that, especially at the present time, when so many 
vital matters are up for consideration in the veterinary 
political world, the majority of the members did not take 
the slightest interest, and these members, as a rule, were the 
first to find fault when changes adverse to themselves 
took place. If only each member would attend one of 
the three meetings held each year, a satisfactory attendance 
at every meeting would be guaranteed. He thought 
it would be a good thing, in the event of the members still 
wishing to carry on the Association, that an entirely fresh 
lot of officers and committee should be appointed. 

The Chairman: ‘I think we must take Mr. Standley’s 
resignation as final. He has worked very hard for us 
during some very difficult years. It is rather dis- 
heartening to have such small attendances at the meetings. 
Mr. Standley has been very good to the committees. He 
has always placed his house and his yard and everything 
at our disposal. We had hoped to have some operations 
to-day, but could not because only one member brought 
forward a case. I will leave it to you to decide whether 
the Society should be allowed to lapse. I think it would 
be rather a mistake. Perhaps if you have a complete 
change of officers and in the place of meeting, you may yet 
more members to attend. I suggest going further afield—- 
to Cambridge, Bury, and places like that, instead of 
making Norwich so much the centre. 

He did not think they should entrench upon anybody 
else’s ground if they went to Bury. 

Mr. Turner moved that the Society be carried. on. 

Mr. Low, in seconding, remarked that if the Society 
is allowed to lapse after 45 years it would be a very serious 
thing for the members of the profession. 

Mr. Thurston asked if other members were so apathetic 
that they would not attend meetings what was the good 
of electing them as officers? Until they got some real 
interest in the Society he thought it would be far better 
to let the Association lapse temporarily and see if 
enrhusiasm would revive. 

Mr. Roberts said that if the Society did lapse they would 
soon start another in Suffolk. They were going to have a 
local Association, whether it is an Eastern Counties or an 
Essex and Suffolk. These were days when they should 
have branches of the National Association everywhere. 

They would start on the lines of the Suffolk Veterinary 
Inspectors’ Association. Although they were only 19 
veterinary inspectors strong, their annual meeting attend- 
ance was greater than the attendance there. 
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Mr. Gooch said the Society some years ago was allowed 
to lapse and was resuscitated at the instigation of Mr. 
Sainty, and had been more or less flourishing for 35 or 
40 years. Now again for some years it had been gradually 
falling off. The Society was wanted to-day more than 
ever; every possible effort should be made to keep it 
going. He appealed more especially to the younger 
members to rally round. the old Society. It would be 
a calamity to the veterinary profession in the Eastern 
Counties if the Society were abandoned. If it was 
necessary to have younger officers to displace the old ones, 
by all means let them be appointed. 

The resolution to continue the Society was carried 
unanimously. 

The officers were then elected as follows :—Mr. Hudson, 
President ; Vice-Presidents: Mr. Roberts, Mr. Thurston, 
and Mr. J. Barr. Committee :—-Messrs. T. G. Heatley, 
W. Waters, A. F. Castle, P. R. Turner and Mr. Down. 

Mr. Low stated that Mr. Standley had told him he would 
not take any office in the Society, but otherwise would 
help it all he could. . , 

Mr. T. E. Barcham and Mr. H. Birchingham were 
re-elected auditors. 

Mr. Shipley, of Yarmouth, was elected Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

It was agreed that in future the subscription should be 
a guinea a year instead of half a guinea, and that the 
entrance fee be continued at half a guinea. 

It was decided to leave over the question of donations. 

Mr. Low read a letter from the National Veteri 
Medical Association, asking the secretary to use his utmost 
endeavours to persuade every member of the Society to 
immediately become a member of the Association. 

Mr. Roberts said that by joining the National members 
got a free copy of the Record every week. The sub- 
scription was two guineas, and a single copy of the Record 
was Is. 

It was left to the new secretary to discover what mem- 
bers were willing to subscribe to the ‘“‘ National,” and to 
supply a list as requested. 

Mr. Low read a letter from the Southern Branch of the 
National Veterinary Medical Association, in which the 
secretary announced that he had been asked to com- 
municate with the Divisional Secretaries with a view to 
collecting material, clinical or otherwise, for ingertion 
in the Record. 

They all wish the journal to be a great success, and he 
is quite sure he could rely on them to do their uttermost 
to collect and stimulate the writing of articles of interest, 
which he would be pleased to send on to the Editors. 
Newspaper cuttings or agricultural news of interest to 
the profession would all be welcomed. 

On the motion of Mr. Roberts, seconded by the Chairman, 
it was decided to ask Mr. Wallis, Halstead, to reconsider 
his tendered resignation, he having been a valued member 
for many years. 7 

It was decided to hold the next meeting at Bury. 

H. P. Sranp.ey (late) Hon. Sec. 





West of Scotland Division. 
Annual Meeting. 


A meeting of the West of Scotland Division of the 
N.V.M.A. was held in the Glasgow Veterinary College, 
83 Buccleuch Street, on Friday, January 28th, 1921, at 
3 p.m. 

Principal Gaiger occupied the chair. 

The following members were present :—Messrs. Anderson, 
Brown, Blue, Campbell, Imrie, Macleod, Macfarlane, 
MacIntyre, Mitchell, Malloch, Robb, Taylor, Wilson and 
G. W. Weir, Secretary. 

Apologies for absence were read from :—Messrs. Ander- 
son, Begg, Houston, Pottie (Paisley), Pottie (Greenock), 
and Pollock. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Mr. Thomas Dalling and Professor Malloch, of Glasgow 
Veterinary College, and Mr. William Anderson, of Glasgow, 
were enrolled as new members. 
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The Secretary announced that he had written a letter 
in the name of the Association to Mrs. Robertson, of 
Kirkintilloch, expressing the sympathy of the Association 
with her on the death of her husband, Mr. William 
Robertson. 

A letter was read from the North of Ireland V.M.A., 
dated 29th December, with regard to the excessive motor 
taxation. It was decided that no action should be taken 
this year, as taxation was already fixed for the coming 
twelve months, but that the matter would be kept in mind 
to be dealt with in the autumn for next year. 

The balance sheet for last year was read and approved. 

Principal Gaiger was elected as president, Professor 
Imrie and Mr. Brown, of Kilwinning, vice-presidents. 

Messrs. Begg, Roy, and Macleod, were elected to act 
with the office-bearers as the Council. 

Messrs. Mitchell and Macfarlane were elected auditors. 

A proposal to have a summer outing was not agreed to. 

The question was raised as to whether the West of 
Scotland Division should collect both its own subscription 
and that of the N.V.M.A. After considerable discussion 
it was decided by vote that the West of Scotland Division 
should concern itself only with its own subscription, from 
which an affiliation fee will be paid for each member to 
the N.V.M.A. It was decided to leave it to the individual 
members to pay their own subscription to the N.V.M.A., 
and a hope was expressed that all would do so in the 
interests of the unity of the profession. 

Mr. James Macfarlane was then called upon to read 
his notes on a case of tuberculosis in the horse (see Clinical 
Reports). Mr. Macfarlane exhibited the specimens of 
tubercular lesions from this case, and the members had a 
general discussion on the subject. A collection of mounted 
specimens of tuberculosis from different organs of the 
horse, from the Pathological Museum of the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, was also exhibited for comparison 
with Mr. Macfarlane’s fresh specimens. 

Mr. David Brown, of Kilwinning, then exhibited a 
black and white male cat, of which he gave particulars 
(see Clinical Reports). 

The next meeting was arranged for 24th February, 
1921, at 2-30 p.m., when Mr. Mitchell would read a paper 
on “ The use of Hypodermic Drugs as Purgatives for the 
Horse,” Mr. W. Robb, F.R.C.V.S., to open the discussion. 

It -was announced that a demonstration would be 
given in the Bacteriological Laboratory of the College 
on “The Preparation and Uses of Vaccines,” by the 
Principal and Mr. Dalling. 

The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks 
to the Chairman. 

G. W. Wertr, Hon. See. 


Royal Counties Veterinary Medical Association. 


A meeting of the Association, in connection with a 
combined meeting with the Southern Counties and South 
Eastern Veterinary Medical Associations, was held in the 
Great Western Hotel, Reading, on Friday, January 28th, 
1921, with Mr. F. W. Willett, President of the Royal 
Counties Association, in the chair. 

The business meeting of the R.C.V.M.A. was held in 
the morning, Mr. F. W. Willett presiding. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that he had communi- 
cated with the Veterinary News, with regard to the 
calendar published by them, and advertisements. He 
thought as the Record had become the recognised journal 
of the profession, the advertisements might be inserted 
in that paper. It was a question of whether the meetings 
should be advertised in the Veterinary News at 5s. each 
insertion. 

Prof. E. B. Reynoups thought as notices were sent to 
every member it was not necessary. 

Mr. E. SELDON proposed that the advertisement should 
only be inserted in the Veterinary Record. 

Captain Rers-Moce seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

The Hon. Secretary also read a letter from Prof. 
Wooldridge, thanking the Association for honouring 
him by electing him a vice-president. 
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On the motion of Mr. Lirr_e, seconded by Mr. Catrmur, 
the new rules were taken as read and adopted. 

Apologies for absence were announced from the follow- 
ing members: ~Messrs. A. 8. Adams, S. H. Slocock, I. 
Lloyd, J. East, E. Brown, J. Varney, W. F. Maynard, 
Major W. N. Jurgenson, H. Lepper, T. Lepper, H. King 
and J. McKerlie. 7 


Support for the ‘* National.” 


The Hon. Secretary read a letter from the National 
Veterinary Medical Association with regard to the meeting 
of the National to be held this year, and the necessity 
for full support being given to the funds of the Association. 

Mr. Mae said the Association paid the National an 
affiliation fee of 1s. per member each year ; the Association 
was affiliated, but not individual members. Mr. Buxton 
had told him that he was surprised to see such a small 
number of members of the profession were members of 
the National, and he desired to have a large increase of 
membership, especially just now when there was a great 
expense being incurred in connection with the Veterinary 
Record. Everyone who took the Record and paid two 
guineas was a member of the National. 

Professor REYNOLDs said it did not follow that everyone 
who took the Record was a member of the National, as 
many men had paid their subscriptions about a month 
before the National took the paper over and would go on 
receiving the Record for the remainder of the term of the 
subscription. He suggested that the letter from tho 
National should be printed and a copy of it sent with a 
covering letter from the Secretary to every member of 
the Association. 

The PResIDENT thought it would be better to obtain 
a list of members who were not paying the full subscription 
and send the letter to them only. 

Mr. Mate thought if an explanation was put in the 
Record it would do. 

If the position were put before them, many who were 
subscribers to the Record before it was taken over by the 
National would fill up the form and send the extra money. 

Prof. REYNOLDs thought it was likely that many mem- 
bers of the Division were not subscribing to the Record 
and therefore would not see it. He thought the Division 
might make a special effort to back up the National 
and make a special appeal to them as members of the 
Division and not as members of the veterinary profession 

Mr. W. T. D. Broap asked what was the position of a 
man who was a member of an affiliated Society and did 
not join the National. 

Proi. ReyNoLDs said it was the Division that 
affiliated and not the member. If a member did 
hecome a member of the National the fact that he 
a member of an affiliated Division did not give him 
standing with the National. 

The Hon. SEcRETARY said that when he sent out the 
notice convening the next meeting in April, he would 
send out a postcard asking for replies to the following 
question : * Are you a member of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association, either through subscription to the 
Record or through any other channel?” He would 
thus get to know who was a member and who was not, 
and then pressure could be brought to bear on those 
who were not. 

Prof. ReyNoLps suggested that the names of the mem- 
bers of the R.C.V.M.A. should be sent to Mr. Buxton, 
and he should be asked to tick off those who were members 
of the National, and then a letter could be sent to those 
who were not members. 

Captain Rrrs-Moce thought all that was necessary 
was a simple expression of opinion on the part of the 
Association as to the advisability of the members joining 
the National and therefore supporting the Record as well. 

Prof. ReyNnoups said all the men did not come to the 
meeting or subscribe to the National. 

Captain Rres-MoceG said the report of the meeting 
was published. Prof. RryNotps replied that there 
were many who did not take the Record. 
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Captain Rers-Moee said a simple expression of the fact 
that the Association considered it to be the duty of 
members to support the National could be sent to those 
who were not members. 

Mr. SeLpon asked whether, if men did not take the 
Record or subscribe to the National, any expression of 
opinion would alter their views. 

Prof. RreyNouips thought it would. They had to be 
told that, they should help the profession. If after a 
special appeal a man still insisted on his insularity he 
would have to be insular. 

The PRESIDENT thought the best way would be to send 
the list to Mr. Buxton, asking him to tick off the members 
who were not memoers of the National. 

The Hon. SrEcrETARY said he would send a list of 
members to Mr. Buxton, asking him to say who were 
members of the National and who were not, and a letter 
could be then sent to those who were not, urging them to 
become members. 

This was agreed. 


New Motor Tax Regulation. 


The Hon. SEcRETARY read a letter from the North of 
Ireland Veterinary Medical Association with regard to 
the new motor taxation, drawing attention to a resolution 
passed at the recent meeting, as follows: ‘ That in view 
of the extensive areas to be covered and the difficult 
roads over which members of the veterinary profession 
have to travel in the discharge of their duties, resulting 
in the necessity for the use of high power cars, and also 
in view of the fact that motor traction itself has very 
largely replaced horse-drawn vehicles, thus largely taking 
away the veterinarian’s most profitable patient, we hold 
that a very considerable concession should be made to 
our members under the new Motor Tax Regulation.”’ 

The PRESIDENT suggested the matter might be postponed 
and brought up at the combined meeting in the afternoon. 
He was afraid if the medical profession had not put the 
matter forward there was very little chance for the 
veterinary profession. 

Major TENNANT said the medical profession had put it 
forward and had been snubbed. 

It was agreed that the matter should be postponed 
to the combined meeting. 

The Hon. SEcrRETARY reported that £1 2s. 2d. had been 
raised and sent for the Victoria Benevolent Fund. 

He brought forward the resignations of Mr. A. 8. Adams, 
of Dursley, and of Lieut.-Col. C. B. M. Harris, of Leaming- 
ton. The former was accepted with regret, while the 
acceptance of the latter was delayed pending the receipt 
of a reply to Mr. Male, who had written to Col. Harris 
expressing his regret and hoping he would reconsider his 
decision. He had not, however, had a reply. 


Finance. 


Concerning finance Mr. MALE remarked that the expenses 
had been a good deal heavier than usual, but that the 
receipts had been considerably better; members had 
returned from the Army and subscriptions were coming 
in very much better. Mr. Willett, the previous Treasurer; 
had to be thanked very much for the great work he had 
done in getting a number of subscriptions which were 
in arrear. The balance was £12 Os. 10d., but other 
expenses had been incurred during the year which would 
have to be paid, so that there would not be any balance 
at all. There were the delegates’ expenses to the Sanitary 
Institute Congress. The President and Vast President 
had not sent in their expenses yet, and he was sure the 
Association would not wish them to bear the expenses 
themselves. There were also affiliation fees to the 
National to be paid for last year, which would amount 
to a good deal. He had a letter from Mr. Buxton, who 
was the Joint Secretary of the three Societies, and who 
had proportioned the expenses of the last meeting, and 
Mr. Buxton informed him that the proportion for the 
R.C.V.M.A. was £7 7s. lld. The whole expenses of the 
London meeting came to £16 16s. Od. It was a matter 
that had to be considered whether the Association could 
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yo on with the present subscriptions, having regard to 


the expenses of the Joint Meetings, and whether a certain 
sum should be allotted from each Society, not to be 
exceeded. The first meeting was very expensive, and if 
three meetings a yearjwere held, it would come to about 
£22 a year for the Joint Meetings. He was afraid that 
after paying all that was owing the Association would be 
searcely solvent, and it would be necessary to be very 
careful in expenditure during the coming year. 

Mr. MALE read the accounts in detail, and the Hon. 
SECRETARY suggested a resolution to the following effect : 
“ That the attention of the combined meeting be drawn 
to the large expenditure incurred at the previous meeting, 
and that the R.C.V.M.A. suggest that great care be exer- 
cised in the future that such a sum should not be in any way 
approached again.” 

On the suggestion of Prof. Rrynoxps the following 
was later added to the resolution :-.“* That this Division 
is of opinion that every means should be adopted to cut 
down the expenses of the combined meetings so as to do 
away with the necessity of raising the subscription of the 
Societies.” 

Prof. ReYNOLDs did not think the stage had been reached 
yet when the subscription need be raised. 


Nominations. 


Mr. MacCorMack proposed that the President, the 
Treasurer and the Secretary be re-elected as the three 
representatives to the Council of the National Veterinary 
Medical Association. 

The Hon. Secretary said he had had a postcard from 
Mr. Coleman saying he hoped to be present and that he 
would like to be one of the members of the Council. 

Major TENNANT seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

On the motion of the Hon. SECRETARY, seconded by 
Mr. Matz, Mr. J. Willett was re-elected the representative 
on the Victoria Veterinary Benevolent Fund. 

It was decided to hold the next meeting on the last 
Friday in April. 

Major Duncan of Cirencester and Captain Bryan, of 
Beaconsfield were nominated for membership. 

The Hon. Secretary reported that the Royal Sanitary 
Institute Congress was to be held at Folkestone on June 
20th to 25th. The programme was practically as before, 
except that veterinary inspectors had been moved up 
to the fourth position, above sanitary inspectors and 
health visitors and rat officers. 

Prof. WooLpDRIDGE proposed that delegates be sent to 


the Congress, as it was now possible for medical officers . 


of health to attend the Veterinary Section and for veterin- 
ary surgeons to attend the Section of the Medical Officers 
of Health. It was good propaganda for the profession 
to be represented, because it Must maintain itself in the 
limelight as much as possible. 

The President and Professor Hobday were appointed 
to attend the meeting. 


The Veterinary Record. 


Mr. McInrosu asked to be allowed to” introduce a 
subject which was of some importance to the members. 
The National Veterinary Association of Great Britain 
and Lreland had now got their official Journal, and the 
success or otherwise of that Journal and of the Association 
as a whole depended almost entirely on the support received 
from members of the profession, and he pleaded that that 
support should be given. It was rather discouraging 
to find that out of 3,000 members of the profession only 
somewhere about 300 up to the present had subscribed. 
He hoped members would come forward as early as possible 
and help with their subscriptions. The Journal had two 
energetic editors in Prof. Edwards and Mr. Buxton, and 
they should be given every encouragement. 

Prof. Woo.LprRIDGE strongly endorsed Mr. MclIntosh’s 
appeal. The work that the two editors were doing was 
really tremendous. The Veterinary Record was an enor- 
mous improvement on previous issues. At least £4,000 
a year had to be raised. 
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Prof. Hospay pointed out that there was a good deal of 
misunderstanding about the two guineas. If each one 
who had paid his subscription to the Record was told 
how much he could have back again and then started 
paying the two guineas clear at once, it would be an 
advantage. Many members had paid their subscriptions 
before the paper was taken over and were entitled to have 
the Record up to a certain time. There was also a mis- 
understanding in men believing they were members of 
the National through the different Associations. 


Prof. WooLDRIDGE said that the advance subscriptions 
that had been paid for the Record would be duly credited 
to the individuals who had paid as soon as the accounts 
could be got into order. In a number of cases the amount 
due had been already returned. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the matter had been 
already dealt with by the Society that merning, which 
had instructed Major Simpson to communicate with Mr. 
Buxton to find out what members of the Association 
were members of the National. 


Prof. WOOLDRIDGE said many members of the profession 
believed that the affiliation fee of Is. per head entitled 
them to membership of the National, but there was no 
excuse for that belief, because the whole details had been 
published in the Record a score of times. 


(The meeting then adjourned). 


At the conclusion of the business meeting, surgical 
demonstrations were given by Profs. F. T. G. Hospay 
and G. H. WooLpRIDGE at Mr. Male’s Veterinary Infirmary 
in Reading. (See the Record, forthcoming issue). 


THE COMBINED MEETING. 


At the combined meeting which, as previously stated, 
followed in the afternoon, under the Presidency of Mr. 
F. W. Willett, Major P. J. Simpson, acting Hon. Secretary 
for the combined meeting complained of having sent out 
175 circulars convening that meeting, with a special 
notice that it was particularly requested that members 
would say whether they were coming or whether they were 
not, and of having received only about 42 replies saying 
either Yos or Neo The apathy shown by the general 
profession did not speak well for it from several points 
of view, including that of politeness to a Presidential 
Chair. 

Major Stmpson then read the following list of members 
who had intimated their inability to attend :— Messrs. 
T. F. Hogben, A. 8. Adams, Burt, G. W. Dunkin, 8. H. 
Slocock, P. Lloyd, A. C. Wild, J. East, E. Brown, J. 
Varney, W. F. Maynard, Major W. N. Jurgenson, Major- 
General E. R. C. Butler, Messrs. H. C. Rackett, H. Lepper, 
1. Lepper, H. King, J. MeKerlie and F. C. Golding. 

The PresipENT read a letter from Mr. Livesey, who 
expressed the hope that the subject of the increased 
telephone charges would be brought before the meetihg 
and a strongly worded resolution passed in protest and 
sent to the Postmaster General. Nearly all of them 
only keep a *phone for the convenience of their clients, 
and it seemed specially hard that through bad adminis- 
tration and bad business methods they should be called 
upon to pay so much more for what was an unmitigated 
nuisance at the best of times. He was surprised not 
to see a notice of the meeting in the last issue of the 
Record. 

Mr. BuxtToON mentioned, in reference to this, that 
owing to the present conditions under which the Record 
was published, notices of meetings had to be in a good 
deal earlier than they were before. When the notice 
was received strenuous efforts were made to get hold of 
the printers, but it was too late to do anything. 

The President, Mr. F. W. Willett, then addressed the 


meeting (see the Record, forthcoming issue). 
P. 


To be continued. 


J. Stmpeson, Hon. Se 
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Notes and News. 


Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


The Secretary begs to acknowledge the receipt of the 
following subscriptions to the R.C.V.S. for the present 
year. 


These subscriptions and all similar subscriptions received 
since January Ist, will be credited as the Annual Fee 
payable under the Veterinary Surgeon’s Act, 1920, and 
due on April Ist. A free copy of the Register is sent to 
subscribing members. 


It is not proposed to continue the publication of these 
lists after April Ist, when the payment of the Annual Fee 
becomes due. 

£ s. 
Anderson, W., Glasgow 1 
Anderson, W. H., Uxbridge 1 
Barnes, C. T., Cheadle 1 
Barron, K., Blandford , 1 
Berry, A. Holman, London, S.W.1 1 
Browne, T. G., Dublin = we 1 
Cade, W. J., Bristol ae ree ei seb 1 
Carter, A., Cheadle cvs ey ake 1 
Caudwell, W., Bournemouth 1 
Chambers, 8., Huddersfield - ] 
Davis, R. 'T., Radnor l 
Dunean, A. C., Cirencester 1 
Dykes, A. F., Bagenalstown ] 
Klphick, C., Newcastle-on- Tyne, 1920-1921... 2 
Elphick, H. 8., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1920-1921 
Foreman, R. = London, N.15. ‘i 
Fyrth, W., Bridport, Dorset 
Garside, J. J., Stockport 
Harrison, G. A., Wisbech 
Hart, A. K., Upton-on-Severn 
Haywood, J. D., London, N.W.4 
Hiles, H. B., W orcester wR 
Hobbs, F. C., Newport 
Holmes, S. E. , Reigate ... 
King, H. C. P., London, 8. " il 
Kirk, W. H., London, W. 
Laine, E. J., Guernsey ... 
Matthews, G. T., London, S.W. 1. 
Mayall, G., Bolton . 
Mitchell, W. M., Edinburgh 
Nesling, C. C., Framlingham 
Perry, E. M., Wimbeldon 
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Powell, C. A., Woburn 

Pride-Jones, V., Newmarket 

Railton, J. P., Builth Wells 

Roach, W., Exeter es 

Sayer, I., Mumbles, Glam. 

Scade, G., Galston , 

Scott, W., Penrith 

Sellers, A. J., Burnley... 

Sheather, C. i. London, N.W. 1. 
Snaith, P., Durham + oa 
Stainton, F. H., London, Ww. i sds 
Stanley, F. W., London, N.1 

Taylor, F. J., Shaftesbury - i 
Taylor, J. F., Cathkin-by- Rutherglen fe 
Taylor, J., Cathkin- by-Rutherglen 
Taylor, J. L., Uddingston a 
Watchorn, E. W., Newtown 

Webb, E. C., Poona, India 
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R.C.V.S. War Memorial Fund. 
£ s. d. 
Awde, W., Stockton-on-Tees ; & © 
Heaney, W. H., Capt. R.A.V.C. 22 0 
Holland, H. M., Keighley 1 1 0 
Norris, J. H., Dublin et ¢ 
McIntosh, J. W., London, S.E. 7 2 2 @ 
Willis, W., London, S.W.4 aie aie 44 0 
Previously acknowledged wee ... 868 17 0 
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The Ministry and Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 
THE SLAUGHTER POLicy. 


Those who criticise the slaughter policy of the Ministry 
of Agriculture in dealing with foot-and-mouth disease, 
generally on no better ground than that a large percentage 
of cases are curable, have forgotten that there was a time 
when Great Britain followed the isolation system, and that 
then the disease reached its highest known point in these 
islands. It is estimated that in the year 1854, to go back 
to a time when foot-and-mouth was very prevalent over 
here, more than 450,000 animals—cattle, sheep and pigs 
—were affected, and the loss, through deterioration in 
condition alone, exceeded £650,000 on the pre-war basis 
on money values. By 1900 the new policy of killing had 
been tested sufficiently for the authorities to make a 
resolute endeavour to keep down foot-and-mouth out- 
breaks and give the country a clean bill of health. It was 
well known that we must expect outbreaks from time to 
time ; some reflex of the trouble on the Continent was 
bound to be felt in these islands, although the precise 
fashion in which the infection travels has not yet been 
discovered. Whether it is air-borne or carried by migra- 
tory birds we do not know; the whole question is in process 
of consideration to-day by scientific experts, but the 
experience of more than twenty years shows that, down 
to the present, there is no effective alternative to a slaughter 
policy. Our experience is not singular. In the United 
States of America the State spent a million pounds in 
1913 killing out the steck on three thousand farms that 
had been exposed to infection. Infection had come from 
Japan, and nothing less than the most drastic measures 
availed to check it. In one district, Sweden, whose 
resources cannot compare with those of the United States, 
spent last year £120,000 in compensation for slaughter, 
and there is not the least reason to doubt that every 
country in Europe would deal with outbreaks of foot-and- 
mouth in the same fashion if these outbreaks were not on 
such a very large scale as to render slaughter impracticable. 

The density of the European population in France, 
Holland, Spain, and Germany, for example, and the 
impossibility of controlling the spread of infection across 
purely artificial boundaries, are the causes that make the 
authorities in those countries reluctant to following a 
policy of slaughter to its logical conclusion. Figures 
for the outbreaks in 1919 will enable the reader to under- 
stand the position. In Spain outbreaks numbered 
285,000, in France upwards of 100,000, in Holland nearly 
50,000, in Germany, for the first six months of 1920, 
upwards of 17,000. Figures of this magnitude go far 
to prohibit the carrying out of the policy which is admitted 
on all sides to be most desirable. Continental farmers 
suffer the more from the restrictions consequent upon a 
policy of cure, because it involves them in a far longer 
period of isolation. In these islands, where affected 
cattle are dealt with immediately, the farmer and _ his 
neighbours can resume their liberty of action in a very 
little while, but on the continent large districts may remain 
cut off for an indefinite period while the disease makes 
its way from farm to farm. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease Orders have been revoked in 
Gloucestershire and the Midlands, while Grimsby cattle 
market has been re-opened. 
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MopirieED LANDING RESTRICTIONS. 


The Animals (Landing from Ireland) Order of 1921 
(No. 5), which has been made by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, and came _ into operation on 
Saturday, the 5th Mare ‘h, modifies the restrictions recently 
imposed in consequence of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth diesase in Lreland, and provides for the landing in 
Great Britain of Irish animals under the following con- 
ditions : 

(a) Landing of animals intended for immediate slaughter.— 
Cattle, sheep and goats, if intended for immediate slaughter, 
may be moved out of the landing places after the pre- 
scribed period of detention, on a licence of an Inspector 
of the Ministry specifying the place of destination at which 
the animals must be slaughtered within 10 days after their 
arrival. During that period the animals must be kept 
apart from all others. 

Fat pigs may be moved out of the landing places direct 
to a slaughterhouse, if accompanied by the licence normally 
required from an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
for Ireland under the Swine Fever (Movement from Ireland) 
Order of 1904. Such licence must be countersigned 
by an Inspector of the Ministry at the landing place 
and the pigs slaughtered within 10 days after their arrival 
at the slaughterhouse. 

(6) Landing of Store Cattle. -Cattle, sheep and goats 
not intended for immediate slaughter may be moved 
out of the landing place on a licence granted by an 
Inspector of the Ministry, subject to the condition that 
the animals be moved to a specified place of detention 
and isolated for a period of 14 days after their arrival, 
under the supervision of a Veterinary Inspector of the 
Local Authority. During that period the animals must 
be kept separate from all others, but may, if desired by 
the owner, be slaughtered on the premises. All animals 
landed from Ireland are required to be marked before 
leaving the landing place. 

Consigners and consignees of animals intended to be 
imported from Ireland under these conditions should take 
steps to ascertain whether any regulations are in force 
at the place of destination which would prohibit the 
movement of the animals to such place, inasmuch as 
Local Authorities in Great Britain have power, if they 
think fit, to prohibit the movement of Irish animals into 
their districts in order to prevent the risk of the intro- 
duction of Foot-and-Mouth Disease. 

With a view to preventing the spread of Foot-and-Mouth 
Disease by animals landed from Ireland, in the unfortunate 
event of an outbreak among them, the Ministry has asked 
all railway companies to take special steps to secure the 
thorough cleansing and disinfection of all trucks used 
for the carriage of Irish animals from the ports of entry 
immediately after such use... Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, March \st, 1981. 





Sheep now affected at Holderness.-On March Ist, a 
number of sheep belonging to Mr. James Smith, farmer 
and dairyman, of Holym, near Hull, were found to Le 
suffering from foot-and-mouth disease. . 

Mr. Smith’s farm is not far from the scene of former 


outbreaks. 
To make the matter more serious, Mr. Smith has between 
40 and 50 milch cows on his premises. This it appears 


is the first case in the Holderness outbreaks where sheep 
have been affected, and is undoubtedly a blow to farmers 
and flock masters’ interests in the districts. 

It was thought that the authorities had obtained 
such a hold upon the disease in Holym that there was 
little danger of a further outbreak. This makes the 
sixth outbreak in Holderness. 


In the efforts to stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in 
South Holderness upwards of 200 head of cattle and sheep 
and pigs have been destroyed. A further outbreak was 
reported on March Ist, and is likely to be the most serious 
of the four cases in the parish, especially as lambing 





time is just beginning. 
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FAILURE OF THE CURATIVE POLICY. 


The slaughter policy is said to have cost this country 
over one hundred thousand pounds last year, and very 
many gentlemen of the class that condemns as waste all 
expendtiure in which it has no interest have written to 
the papers to say that the whole policy is wrong because 
“* Foot-and-Mouth ” is curable, says the New Statesman. 
They have tried, or they have a friend who has tried, 
or they have read something in a paper. Now everybody 
who has any acquaintance with diseases of animals knows 
that the disease is curable, though the degree of virulence 
in an outbreak varies considerably, and in countries where 
cure is undertaken systematically the percentage of deaths 
has ranged from five up to fifty. But in Great Britain 
the average cost to the State of compensation extending 
over a period of twenty years is about £11,000 per annum, 
and the value of the animals liable to the disease is up- 
wards of £300,000,000, so that regarded merely as insurance 
the outlay can be justified, even in Dover and other 
centres of political light and leading. There is no 
equally limited area on this planet where live stock of 
value approaching our own can be found; there is no 
country that has a business in export pedigree stock 
comparable with our own. The continent seeks to cure 
foot-and-mouth disease, but cannot control it, and while 
there is considerable doubt as to the way in which infection 
reaches us, there can be no question about its origin. 
These islands enjoy a certain measure of the safety that 
is born of isolation. 

We are not safe either from infection or invasion to-day, 
hut the present methods, drastic though they may be, are 
proving their efficacy. They are comparatively modern 
and are not followed, in all circumstances, by any other 
countries with the exception of the United States and 
Sweden. Other countries do not carry out the slaughter 
policy to an end; if the first attempts to kill are not 
successful, they try to cure. There was a time (down to 
the year 1900) when this country practised cures, and in 
one year (1884) nearly half a million cases of foot-and- 
mouth were recorded. Last year was a bad one. There 
were repeated ‘‘invasions,’’ but the total number of 
animals involved was between eleven and twelve thousand, 
most of these being contact cases and free from disease 
when slaughtered. 

Side by side with the policy of ruthless extermination, 
a determined effort is being made to find a cure. <A 
committee of experts under the chairmanship of Professor 
Muir, of Glasgow University, is carrying out experiments 
in an old sloop lent by the Admiralty and suitably fitted 
out. 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease in Denmark. 


A correspondent (H. R.), 
The Field, states :— 

‘* During the winter foot-and-mouth diseas> has been 
working great havoc on Danish farms. Nobody seems to 
know when or where the disease will break out, or how the 
infection is carried from one place to another. Some 
experiments have been and are still in progress with 
disinfection ; at present it looks as if spraying with lysol 
has a very good effect, but, of course, it is too early to say 
anything for certain. In my county foot-and-mouth 
disease has been very bad this winter. I started spraying 
about November 15th, 1920, and am still persevering with 
the system. ‘The disease is now decreasing here, and three- 
fourths of the farms where the spray was used are still 
intact. 

‘** T have about one hundred head of cattle in my stable, 
and the amount of lysol used is 150 grs. lysol to five gallons 
of water; two squirts used one hour after milking time 
in the morning, and the same in the evening. We are 
using 600 grs. lysol a day this way, and the stable is, of 
course, closed to all strangers; all except the four men 
looking ‘after the cattle are barred. 

‘* After milking time one of the men takes a common 
garden squirt with a very fine spray on his back and plays 
it first over mouth, shoulders, forefeet and mangers, and 


writing from Denmark to 
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everything in front of the animals, then just the same from 
behind. If the big milkpails are kept outside, and tho 
milk emptied into thern as soon as each cow is milked, the 
smell of lysol does not hurt the milk. 

““ At present great experiments are carried on in Deu- 
mark to find a way to prevent foot-and-mouth disease 
causing such great havoc as it did before.” 


Imported Store Cattle. 


Home BREEDING PREFERABLE. 


Those who are not conversant with the practice of farm- 
ing are to be pardoned if they believe that the importation 
of store cattle, even though in quantities that may prove 
ultimately to be largely in excess of the limits suggested 
by experts, would mean a corresponding increase in fat 
stock. They forget that the farmer’s capacity to feed 
economically is limited by the roots that he raises, by the 
pasture on his farm and the size of his yards. Neither 
his buildings nor his grass and arable areas are elastic. 
Each has a strict measure of capacity, and though, if 
stores were cheap and plentiful—and the first of these 
conditions may be ruled out--the farmer might increase 
his purchases, he could not do so to any great extent, for 
the simple reason that he would not have the food on which 
to fatten them. A farmer does not buy stores in order 
to make a profit by feeding with purchased cake and 
similar foods, but in order to make the best use of the 
grass or roots on his holding. 

The present price of home-killed beef is, of course, very 
high, but, as the trade knows very well, it is determined 
always by the price of foreign beef, and although the 
relative ration is much wider than usual just now, economic 
factors are tending to re-assert themselves, and these will 
always establish beef prices. The figure at which stores 
are being sold in Chicago does not suggest that they can 
be sold in this country at a lower price than our home- 
grown stores. It is impossible at this present moment to 
find what the cost of transport would be, because the 
shipping companies are unable to quote freight rates for 
cattle. It should be remembered that, in consequence 
of the war, cattle fittings were taken out of the ships 
formerly in the trade, and these fittings would need to be 
replaced —a rather expensive undertaking at present. 
Dear as store cattle have been during the past autumn, 
their price in relation to that of fat cattle or of beef is 
less than was customary. The high price of beef was 
thus not due to the shortage or cost of stores, but to other 
factors. 

The admitted shortage of young cattle in this country 
is properly to be regarded as one of the results of the war 
The main herd is still intact, andnumbers can be restored 
rapidly, if the farmer rears calves instead of continuing 
the abnormal slaughter. It is obvious to everybody who 
looks at the position with an eye to the future that 
home breeding is far more important to us than any 
temporary alleviation of the situation by the importation 
of stores. Only by breeding can we get heifers and dairy 
cows. We must depend upon them for our milk supply, 
and at the present moment the price of dairy cows is so 
high that milk cannot be cheap. A plentiful milk supply 
being a part of the basis of our national health, the farmer 
must be encouraged to rear every heifer calf that is worth 
saving. To render him doubtful about the value to his 
own business of any form of rearing would be to run risks 
that must be avoided in the interests of the whole 
community. 

Another point worth considering is that importation of 
store cattle could not stop at Canada. Other nations 
would claim, reasonably enough, the same consideration. 
They would not cheerfully permit the Dominion to receive 
special treatment. Again -and this is a point that though 
made repeatedly is overlooked persistently by those who 
think that they owe the present price of kome-killed beef 
to the prohibition of Canadian cattle— there is no restriction 
of any sort or kind on the amount of fresh meat that could 
be made available in these islands. Any country and 
every country, with the exception of those in which foot- 
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and-mouth disease is known to exist at the present time, 
is free to send cattle as far as the ports for slaughter on 
arrival, so that it is idle to suggest that the price of home- 
killed beef is due to restrictions. There is every reason 
to tear that a removal of these restrictions would result, 
not in an increase of the meat available for home consumn- 
tion, but in a decrease, and that, side by side with the 
falling off in the supplies, there would come a corresponding 
diminution in the amount of milk produced. 

Cne final point is of importance-— there is no discrimina- 
tion against Canada, nor is there any mention of Canada 
in the Act, which prohibits all landings of live cattle 
except for slaughter at the port. 


Canadian Cattie Embargo. 


Mr. Doherty, Ontario Minister of Agriculture, has left 
for England in order to renew the effort for removal of 
the cattle embargo. Mr. Dewart, leader of the Liberal 
Party, and Mr. Ferguson, leader of the Conservative Party, 
protested in the Legislature against the attempt of the 
Government to influence British policy, and denounced 
Mr. Doherty’s mission as practical interference with 
British affairs. 

The Premier, Mr. Drury, vigorously defended the action 
of the Government, saying: ** [t will be a tremendously 
serious thing not only for the farmers of this country, 
but for manufacturing and commercial interests as well, 
if we find ourselves shut out, from the American market 
with no alternative market. There is a strong possibility 
of the Fordney Bill (setting up a high tariff) gomg through 
in the United States, and it is necessary to have an alterna- 
tive market ready. Mr. Ferguson urged that the whole 
matter was within the jurisidction of the Federal Govern- 
ment, and Ontario should not interfere. — 7'imes. 


ELECTIONEERING AND THE [EMRBARGO. 


The Central and Associated Chambers of Agriculture, 
discussed and finally resolved to accept an invitation 
to send representatives to the meeting to be held at the 
Guildhall on March 9th to discuss the question of removing 
the embargo on the importation of store stock. 

It was stated that the Royal Society had decided not 
to send representatives to. the meeting, as they would be 
in a minority, and would probably not be able to state 
their side of the case ; but Lord BLEDISLOE said he hoped 
the Royal Society would revise its decision. Mr. 
MippLeton said he hoped that the Chamber’s 
representatives would insist on being heard at the meeting. 

Some of the speakers urged that the Guildhall meeting 
would be one-sided, «nd was part of a dangerous movement 
which had heen started for the benefit of butchers and 
dealers. 

Lord BLEDIsLoE said that the embargo had _ been 
introduced into the Dudley by-election, and he protested 
against the methods used as being most unworthy. He 
did not mind whether or not it was a daily newspaper 
which might have behind it a Canadian nobleman who 
was an influential man; he held that they were methods 
of which they should show their disdain. It was not 
honest, and he was sure that the lines taken, journalistic 
and other, in order to defeat the Minister of Agriculture 
by people professing sympathy with Conservative politics, 
would land the Ministgr of Agriculture at the head of the 
voll. 
Lord STRACHIE, who presided, said it was to be regretted 
that this matter had been introduced into party politics. 
He hoped that the Minister of Agriculture would be 
returned at the head of the poll, and that he would not 
allow the Act, which protected our flocks and _ herds, 
to be tampered with. — Times. 


EMBARGO IN PARLIAMENT. 


Lieutenant-Colonel A. Murray (Co. L., Kincardine) 
asked the Minister of Agriculture whether his attention 
had been drawn to the statement made by Lord Lee on 
January 12th, to the effect that if the embargo on the 
importation of Canadian cattle were removed by legislation, 
it would be impracticable to limit the operation of such 
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legislation to Canada alone ; and would he explain to the 
House why this should be so ? 

Sir R. Sanpers (Lord of the Treasury) replied that 
Lord Lee, in the statement referred to, expressed his 
personal view that in the present state of world polities, 
and having regard to the changed conditions arising out 
of the war, it would be impracticable to limit to Canada 
alone the fresh legislation that would be necessary to 
remove the embargo on the importation of store cattle 
from abroad. 

Lieutenant-Colonel A. Murray further asked whether 
the Minister of Agriculture was aware that in receiving 
a deputation on January 12th with regard to the existing 
embargo on Canadian store cattle, Lord Lee, in resisting 
the abolition of the embargo, said that agricultural interests 
might, in the last resort, have to give way to some higher 
consideration ; and would he state, for the information 
of the House, the nature of the higher consideration to 
which Lord Lee made reference ? 

Sir R. SANDERS stated that the First Lord, while not 
suggesting that the agricultural interest and the national 
interest were in conflict on the issue raised, wished, no 
doubt, to emphasise the fact that, though the primary 
concern of the Minister of Agriculture was obviously 
and at all times the prosperity of the agricultural industry, 
yet controversial questions of policy had necessarily to 
be examined in the light of the wider interests of the whole 
community, which must, in all circumstances, prevail. 


Royal Agricultural Society's Reversed Decision.— 'The 
Council of the Royal Agricultural Society have reversed their 
decision not to attend the meeting called by the Lord 
Mayor of London at the Guildhall, on the subject of the 
admission of Canadian store cattle, and decided to appoint 
Lord Northbrook, Sir Ailwyn Fellowes and Mr. Davis 
Brown to present the views of the Council at that meeting 
against the suggested admission of such stock. Many 
speakers declared that the situation had changed since 
the question had been made the battle-cry of an election, 
and the attitude of the agricultural interest had been so 
severely assailed. Lord Northbrook was of the opinion 
that the Society’s attitude was liable to mis-representation 
if it did not send delegates to the meeting, and ultimately 
a resolution was passed rescinding the previous resolution 
in view of the grave mis-statements which had appeared 
in the Press and had been made on the platform. 


The Manitoba Legislature has adopted unanimously 
a resolution introduced by Mr. Malcolm, Minister of 
Agriculture, and Mr. Robson, the leader of the Independent 
Farmers’ Group, urging the removal of the British embargo 
against Canadian cattle. Ja 

Mr. Robson declared that hundreds of farmers would 
be compelled to abandon the cattle business if the embargo 
were not removed. Mr. Malcolm pointed out that the 
repeal of the embargo would relieve the cold storage 
situation, and contended that uncertainty as to the 
future markets for live stock was having a paralysing 
effect on the eattle-raising industry in the West. 


Shall live cattle, sheep, and pigs be admitted to this 
country for other purposes than immediate slaughter ? 
That is a question, says the Morning Post, which is now 
being discussed and debated at many meetings which are 
not all of an agricultural character. The matter has 
heen again raised as part of a long-drawn-out campaign 
which has been carried on intermittently since the Govern- 
ment very wisely decided that on the grounds of disease 
it was necessary to have a settled policy and to take the 
power out of the hands of the Ministry of Agriculture 
to open or close the ports as circumstances dictated. 
It was found in the early ‘nineties that it would be a great 
saving to the community and a tremendous advantage 
to the stock breeding industry of this country if we had 
a clear-out policy to exclude disease. Consequently, 
a law was enacted which made it necessary to slaughter 
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all animals—cattle, sheep, and pigs arriving in this country 
—within a stated number of days. There is a slight 
reservation to the effect that the Ministry has powers 
in special cases, but for a period of over twenty-five years 
this policy has been in operation greatly to the saving 
of the public purse, to the advantage of home production, 
by giving security against disease to those who are willing 
to invest capital, and to encourage still further. the im- 
provement of our flocks and herds. 

An appezl is being made, mainly to people who know 
nothing about the subject, to abolish the embargo, and 
catch phrases are flying about which are naturally attract- 
ive to those who think they see an eventual saving in the 
household bill if these statements are true. On the one 
hand we have farmers almost unanimously protesting 
against any change in the present restrictions, and, on 
the other, every other party who can make an extra 
profit is being asked to use its influence to change all 
this in order that we may have cattle from overseas to 
fill our feeding courts. This is a simple summary of the 
situation, a situation which has been greatly complicated 
by absurd statements and by reckless claims. 


Embargo’s Best Support. 


In the hast resort there is only one way to keep alive 
the present embargo against the importation of cattle 
into this country ‘‘ on the hoof,” and it is a very obvious 
one, says the Yorkshire Post. Our breeders must breed 
and rear. If they persist in sacrificing calf life for the 
sake of quick profits, they will be ‘ selling the pass,” as 
Lord Lee said some months ago at Leicester. Last year 
there was a sensational falling off in the cattle population 
of England and Wales amounting in all to 647,000 odd. 
A stupendous drop of 295,000 in the number of calves was 
recorded, the loss of which will be felt in due course. More 
disturbing for the moment is the reduced breeding capacity 
indicated by a huge shrinkage of 200,000 in the number 
of cows and heifers. 


Irish EMBARGO PROTESTS. 


Presiding at the annual meeting of the Irish Cattle 
Traders and Stockowners’ Association, on February 25th, 
Mr. G. H. Lennon said the past year was one of much 
importance to the live stock trade in Ireland. 

Industrial unrest showed no sign of abating, its con- 
tinuance being accentuated by the maintenance of a 
stringent and harassing series of regulations and control. 

It was, he said, perfectly clear that where Irish interests 
clashed with those of Great Britain little consideration 
was extended to the merits of the former, and regulations 
were framed entirely in the interests of the predominant 
partner. 

He mentioned that steps were being taken to run 
steamers for live stock between Dublin and Prestén 
and Birkenhead, by an independent company controlled 
by persons in the Irish live stock trade. 

Another resolution protested against the continuance 
of the embargo, and requested the same facilities of move- 
ment for Irish live stock exports as are now allowed to 
cattle in Great Britain. 


Mr. R. A. Butler (president), at the annual congress 
of the Irish Farmers’ Union, said the recent outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease had been successfully coped 
with, and he failed to see why an outbreak in one district 
should hold up the entire cattle trade of the country, 
whereas an outbreak in England should affect only a 
limited area. 

The Royal Dublin Society Show of Pure-bred Bulls 
was quite one of their best. The entries of Aberdeen- 
Angus and Shorthorn bulls were over 400, while the Here- 
fords numbered about 120. Taken all over, the animals 
were of good quality, and any possessing outstanding 
merit were keenly sought after. In the ring prices as 
a rule, however, were much under those of last year. 
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Yew Poisoning. 


‘*We have previously,” says the Farmers’ Gazette, 
“impressed on stock-owners the need of safeguarding 
against loss from yew poisoning by ensuring that shrub- 
beries or plantations where yew trees are grown for 
ornament are securely fenced. Recently we notice a 
branch of the English Farmers’ Union has obtained 
through the General Secretary of the N.F.U. legal opinion 
regarding the liability of farmers who have yew trees 
growing on their property. This opinion the particular 
County Executive considered most unsatisfactory, and 
purposes making representations to the Ministry of 
Agriculture with a view to having some alteration made 
in the law regarding liability in the matter. The opinion 
in question throws less responsibility on the farmer who 
may have yew trees growing on his land than is reasonable, 
and also absolves him from careful fencing as a protection 
to his neighbour. _ The opinion in question is as follows :— 

(1) A man has ‘a right to grow yew trees on his land. 
There is nothing illegal in the act. (2) In the general 
way the owner of land is under no obligation to fence for 
the benefit of his neighbour except that he must take care 
that his cattle do not trespass upon his neighbour’s land. 
(3) If, therefore, animals stray on to the land on which 
the yew trees are growing, and through eating the leaves 
are poisoned, no liability rests on the owner of the trees. 
The same would be true if the yew trees were close up to 
the boundary of the land, and the cattle reached over 
and ate it. (4) If, however, the owner of the trees allows 
them to overhang his neighbour’s land, the owner of the 
trees would be liable for the injury caused to the cattle 
of his neighbour on their eating the leaves.” 


Government Sera and Drug Control ’ 


Under the heading ‘‘ More health red tape,’’ the Medical 
correspondent of The Times says:—‘ The Ministry of 
Health appears now to be about to take the sale and testing 
of sera and drugs under its control. That at least is the 
impression one gains from reading the report of a Com- 
mittee appointed by Dr. Addison on the subject of those 
‘therapeutic substances” which ‘“‘cannot be _ tested 
adequately by direct chemical means.” 

The Committee examined many distinguished witnesses. 
It advises a number of drastic changes which will require 
an Act of Parliament to carry into effect. The upshot 
is “‘supervision and control ’’—a controlling authority, 
an advisory committee, a central Government laboratory, 
licences, and inspectors—in fact, a huge organisation 
which must prove very expensive. 

There is, no doubt, room for improvement in connection 
with the testing of certain sera and drugs. But we have 
already the General Medical Council, which is the body 
responsible for the British Pharmacopeeia ; so far as can 
be ascertained that body has performed its duties well 
and might—if necessity exists—have its powers extended. 
At least one hears few complaints. To suggest that the 
sera and vaccines supplied by the great drug houses or 
by such institutions as St. Mary’s Hospital will be much 
improved when all these inspectors and controllers set 
to work is not reasonable. Every doctor knows that the 
present products, speaking generally, are reliable and 
efficient ; he knows also that these firms and institutions 
will do all in their power to me&@ his wishes. What 
advantage then we are likely to gain by abandoning the 
wise and non-interfering policy of the General Medical 
Council and substituting for it a policy of “control” 
by the Ministry of Health is not evident. At the present 
moment the scheme appears to be one of reckless extrava- 
gance— for we are getting on very well without it. It 
is the clinical thermometers over again.’ 


VACCINE MANUFACTURE. 


In their report on the control of certain therapeutic 
substances, the Departmental Committee state that the 
standards described in the B.P. 1914 are based solely on 
physical or chemical methods. Sera, vaccines, etc., 
are thus not included in the B.P. Sir D. MacAlister in 
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his evidence explained that the B.P. standards were 
expressly devised so as to be capable of being carried out 
by skilled pharmacists and analysts in any part of the 
Empire. In 1909 the Pharmacopewia Committee of the 
General Medical Council passed a resolution authorising 
the President to suggest to the Government the establish- 
ment of a public institution for the pharmacological 
standardisation of potent drugs and of serums, but it 
became evident that nothing could be done in time for the 
publication of the B.P. 1914. ‘‘ Hence,”’ the committee 
states, “any guarantee of potency and authenticity of 
sera, etc., entirely depends upon the reputation of the 
supplying firm. The reputation of the British manu- 
facturers of these substances is deservedly high. As the 
vaccines, etc., made and supplied by bacteriological 
experts, who are also clinicians, are comparable to the case 
of the practitioner who treats his patients with drugs 
prepared by himself, the committee hold it to be un- 
necessary and inadvisable to control such practice, since 
in these cases the preparation and supply of such vaccines 
by the specialist is in many instances incidental to his 
practice as a consultant, and he is directly responsible 
for the treatment.” 


Formation of Southern Rhodesia Veterinary Association. 


At a Conference of the professional staff of the Veterinary 
Department, held in the Veterinary Laboratory, Salis- 
bury, in May, 1920, there being present Mr. J. M. Sinclair, 
Chief Veterinary Surgeon, Mr. Ll. E. W. Bevan, Veterinary 
Bacteriologist, Messrs. G. C. Hooper Sharpe, J. D. Ferguson, 
M. H. Kingcome, B. L. King, C. F. Johnston, B. A. Myhill, 
G. Gordon and P. H. Huston ; the formation of a Southern 
Rhodesia Veterinary Association was discussed. 

It was decided to form such an Association pending 
information from the South African Veterinary Association 
as to the conditions upon which the Rhodesian Association 
could be affiliated with, or become a branch of, the South 
African Veterinary Association. 

The following officers were elected :—-President, Mr. 
Ll. E. W. Bevan; Vice-President, Mr. C. R. Edmonds ; 
Honorary Secretary, Mr. P. D. Huston. 

An Executive Council consisting of the President, 
Vice-President, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. C. F. 
Johnston was deputed to carry on the affairs of the 
Association. 

A meeting of the Executive Council of the S.R.V.A., 
was held on the 5th December, and it was decided that, 
in the absence of any reply to several letters sent to the 
8.A.V.A., enquiring the terms upon which the Rhodesian 
Association could become affiliated with or a branch of it, 
it was decided that the Southern Rhodesian Veterinary 
Association should retain its own identity, but that there 
was no objection to members of the Southern Rhodesia 
Veterinary Association becoming individual members 
of the §.R.V.A., should they desire to do so. This 
decision was submitted to the members of the Association 
for confirmation. 


Ministry’s Census of Pedigree Livestock. 


The difficulties in the way of obtaining a census of 
the pedigree livestock in this country appear to be very 
considerable. An unsuccessful attempt is on record, 
but in 1919 there was a further effort. Various Breed 
Societies came to the assistance of the Ministry, and 
although certain returns could not be made in terms of 
precision, enough has been accomplished to give a fair 
working idea of the number of pedigree cattle, horses, 
sheep and pigs in the United Kingdom. Eighty-five 
per cent. of the schedules sent out to Cattle Breed Societies 
were returned filled, and other returns were sent in from 
Scottish and Irish Societies. In England and Wales 
the pedigree Shorthorns outnumbered all other pedigree 
cattle, the total figure being 35,726. Next in order 
came the Lincoln Red Shorthorns (16,895); Herefords 
claim the third place and British Friesians the fourth. 
Among sheep, Hampshire Downs are easily first, 91,802 
pedigree animals being returned. Southdowns come 
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next, followed by Lincoln Long Wools and Dorset horned 
sheep. Among pigs the Large Black is easily first, 10,854 
pedigree animals being recorded. The Large White 
comes next (6,138), followed by Berkshire (3,242) and 
Middle White (2,477). Shires are the most prominent 
pedigree horses, Suffolks are the second of the heavy 
breeds and Clydesdales third. Among light horses the 
Thoroughbreds number 9,904. Perhaps the relation 
between pedigree and non-pedigree animals provides 
the most striking feature of all returns; for example, 
we have upwards of 6,000,000 cattle and only 115,000 
of these are pedigrees, upwards of 15,000,000 sheep, of 
which 486,000 are pedigrees. 1,798,000 pigs, of which 
nearly 28,000 are pedigree, and 1,386,000 horses, of which 
50,000 are pedigree animals. It will be seen from these 
figures, and indeed the report emphasises the fact, that, 
although our pedigree stock has a world-wide reputation 
and supplies breeders from every corner of the world, 
we have a very high proportion of low grade animals 
of every description, and the usual farm stock includes 
animals that are of very little profit, if any, to their owners. 
On this account it is interesting to note that the number 
of pedigree sires, in respect of which grants were made 
by the Ministry for the year ending March 3lst, 1920, 
under the Livestock Scheme, was 675 bulls, 399 boars 
and 119 heavy stallions. Slowly but surely the work 
of regeneration is being carried on. 


Humane Slaughter of Animals. 


In the autumn of last year (20th October) a circular 
was addressed by the Ministry of Agriculture to Local 
Authorities throughout the United Kingdom asking them 
to enforce in all slaughterhouses within their jurisdiction 
the use of what is known as the “Humane Killer.” It is 
well understood that there are several of these on the 
market, and one adopted officially by the Ministry of 
Agriculture is by Messrs. Greener, of Birmingham. It 
is a pistol firing a .22 hollow-nosed bullet in cartridges 
long and short, and is capable of stunning sheep and pigs 
of anything up to 24 stone. A special instrument which 
can be operated quite safely on any animal that has been 
duly roped is also in use for bulls, cows and buliocks, 
and recently when a bull was dropped by a single effort 
of this weapon a skilled slaughterman who saw the 
operation for the first time said that it might have required 
as many as ten strokes of the pole-axe to bring such an 
animal down. In this brief but suggestive statement 
those who are interested in the claims of every sentient 
creature to a minimum of consideration at the hands 
of man will find ample justification for the effort that is 
being made to put an end tg an appalling amount of 
unnecessary cruelty. We may remember that nearly 
two and a half million beasts are slaughtered in England 
every year, that the men who wield a pole-axe skilfully 
are in the minority, and that all beginners must, or rather 
do, learn by actual practice on living animals. 

The Ministry notes with satisfaction that a considerable 
measure of success has followed its first appeal, which it 
should be remembered is merely a plea for the adoption 
of Clause B of the Model Byelaws of the Ministry of Health. 
The demand for humane killers is spreading in every 
direction. Men engaged in slaughtering have welcomed 
the latest models, and in many cases have stated that 
they are delighted to be able to go through their work 
without being forced to resort to the crudities of the more 
familiar methods. Recently the use of humane killers 
has been made compulsory by the Local Authorities of 
the following boroughs: Darlington, Deal, Hereford, 
Warwick, Wycombe, Reading, Folkestone, Taunton, 
Fareham, Middlesbrough, Tunbridge Wells and Ports- 
mouth. Much remains to be done. London _ itself, 
which should lead the way, still lags painfully behind, 
but the measure of accomplishment justifies the Ministry 
in hoping that the time is near at hand when the conscience 
of every recalcitrant authority will be moved, and a 
condition of things for which there is to-day no possible 
excuse will become no more than an ugly memory. 
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Breeders and Tuberculin. 


At a meeting of the Shorthorn and Aberdeen-Angus 
breeders at Aberdeen, animated criticism was levelled at the 
proposal of the National Veterinary Medical Association 
of Great Britain that the use of tuberculin should be 
restricted to veterinary surgeons. It was decided to 
intimate to the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, who 
asked for an expression of opinion on the proposal, that 
the meeting was unanimously opposed to it. ‘‘ There 
was,”” says the North British Agriculturalist, some plain 
speaking in regard to the motives which, they believed, 
animated the veterinary surgeons in bringing forward 
such a proposal. An important point brought out in 
the discussion was that many owners of large herds had 
their stock tested twice a year for their own guidance 
in eliminating unsound animals, and if it came to be that 
this could only be done by incurring the heavy expense 
of employing a professional man to carry out what was an 
absurdly simple operation, it would not be in the interest 
either of the stock-breeding industry or the country 
generally. It has been suggested, of course, that the 
restriction of the use of tuberculin to veterinary surgeons 
would obviate the possibility of fraud being committed 
in the way of what may be termed “faking” cattle to 
pass the tuberculin test. This also is absurd. The 
breeder who makes up his mind to practice such fraudulent 
devices will not be deterred by the mere lack of tuber- 
culin to administer improperly. He does not necessarily 
require tuberculin to effect his purpose. It is matter 
of common knowledge that the administration of a very 
simple drug by the mouth will produce the effect aimed 
at. But in the case of tuberculin, just as in that of the 
proposed regulations under the Dangerous Drugs Act, 
there is that tendency towards the bureaucratic strangling 
of business freedom which it is in the interest of all com- 
monsense people to oppose WseenprONEaNy. ” 


Fish MEAL FoR Peas: A WARNING. 


Fish meal, rightly used, forms a palatable food for 
stock, but the Ministry is receiving evidence that farmers 
are not using this material with proper discretion. It 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that fish meal is a 
dangerous food for pigs unless the right grade is used and 
unless this meal does not form more than {th of the dry 
food fed. An error in this direction is very difficult 
to correct, since the fishy taint once acquired by the pig 
is very difficult to remove subsequently. Butchers 
will inevitably refuse to buy pigs unless accompanied 
by @ guarantee that they have not been fed on fish meal. 
The Ministry of Agriculture leaflet No. 333 gives particu- 
lars of the kind of fish meal that is safe and the quantity 
that can be used; unless a farmer can ensure that in- 
structions of the kind are followed he had better let fish 
meal alone.—The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
February 28th, 1921. ' 

Premier's Price Pledge Operative.—The Ministry of 
Agriculture and the Ministry of Food announce that the 
scheme for carrying out the promise made by the l’rime 
Minister to the National Farmers’ Union on the 16th 
February last with regard to home grown wheat prices 
has been completed by the Ministry of Food and _ will 
come into operation on and from the 7th March instant. 
Under the scheme millers are instructed to pay for home 
grown wheat of sound milling quality, i.¢., of fair average 
quality for the season, fit for milling into ‘flour for human 
consumption, 95s. per 504Ibs., if bought free on rail, or 
96s. per 504Ibs. if delivered into the mill by road. Pro- 
portionately lower prices are to be paid for wheat of 
inferior quality or eondition. 





Duat PurPosE DOWNGRADE ? 


Addressing the members of the Reading Agricultural 
Club, on ‘“‘ The Vicious Condition of Animal Husbandry,” 
Mr. J. J. Mackenzie stated that animal husbandry was in 
a deplorable condition. Was it not true, he asked, that 
the Gnited Kingdom was a stud farm for all the world, 
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save ourselves, and were not our best pedigree stock bred 
for our trade competitors and not for our own use? Was 
he not right in saying that out of every ten bulls used for 
getting commercial stock in this country nine were 
non-pedigree ? 

He held the view that after a few generations the Dairy 
Shorthorn would get thin in flesh through its breeders 
selecting elsewhere a type of bull produced for the benefit 
of South American farmers who wanted animals to feed 
on their acres and to drop calves with the maximum of 
milk. The northern breeders were, and had been for 
some time, buying the beef bulls. The result was that 
they had the offspring splitting some to beef, some to milk, 
and some to neither the one nor the other. 

AYRSHIRE FARMERS AND DISEASES RKESEARCH.—-A 
public meeting of farmers and others was held in the cattle 
market, Ayr, recently, in furtherance of the work of the 
Animal Diseases Research Association. Professor Gaiger, 
Principal of Glasgow Veterinary College, wrote that 
agriculturists could no more afford to belittle the efforts 
of scientists than scientists could omit to take into con- 
sideration the experience of agriculturists. Mr. Andrew 
Linton, president of the Association, said the estimated 
total annual loss in Scotland in consequence of disease 
among animals was £797,000. Determined research, 
he said, would lead to the eradication of disease. 


RABIES AND Doc Smucetine.—The Committee of the 
Society for the Prevention of Hydrophobia, in their annual 
report, state that it is most probable that the outbreaks 
of rabies which have occurred in this country during the 
past two years originated from dogs smuggled into this 
country from the Continent. ‘‘ The Air Service affords 
ample opportunity for this deplorable practice,” con- 
tinues the report. ‘Fines have no deterrent effect, 
and it is hoped that the Government will make the offence 
punishable by imprisonment. The futility of recent 
attempts to stamp out rabies by muzzling dogs in limited 
areas has again been demonstrated, and until the policy 
advocated by the Society of the universal muzzling of dogs 
for a definite period is adopted, the terrible diseases of 
rabies and hydrophobia will continue to be a menace to 
human beings as well as to the lower animals.”—- Times. 

A Colonial Cattle Disease.— A disease has broken out 
in South Africa, known to the farmers as Snotsiekte. It 
was prevalent before the time that rinderpest made its 
appearance, and when the latter disease broke out many 
farmers concluded, from the fact that there were many 
symptoms common to the two diseases, that they had to 
deal with Snotsiekte. The general belief is that the 
epizootic is connected with the black wildebeest, as out- 
breaks ceased with its disappearance from the Union. 
The chief symptoms are high fever and changes in the 
mucous membranes, the eyelids become swollen, and 
complete blindness may result ; the animal finally refuses 
to eat, lies down and dies. The disease is almost invari- 
ably fatal for cattle, and the only known prevention is 
to keep the black wildebeest away from the cattle. 


The Belgian veterinary authorities in Ruanda announce 
that their preventive measures have stopped the advance 
of the rinderpest into the cattle districts of East Africa. 





Anthrax Epidemic in Scotland. 


In Scotland they have been able to keep foot-and- 
mouth disease without the borders, but the deadly malady 
of anthrax is becoming more and more apparent. Every 
other week there are cases of anthrax reported from widely 
separated localities, and now it is claiming pedigree 
stock as its victims. Nearly all forms of disease are the 
result of a certain amount of carelessness, and anthrax 
is not an exception. The best efforts of our professional 
men in charge of the administration of the Diseases of 
Animals Act are of no avail without the active co-operation 
of the Executive Authority in London, says the North 
British Agriculturist. 
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Correspondence. 


lette-s to the Editors should reach the Office not later than by the 
first post on Tue-day morning for insertion in following Saturday 's issue. 


R.C.V.S. Election.* 


To the Fellows and Members of the Profession. 

Sirs, —-Having been nominated for a seat on the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, may | ask 
for your support and influence. 

I am a= strong supporter of improved education, 
but would view with the greatest concern any attempt 
to divorce the mind from the practical side of our pro- 
fession. 

[ am of opinion that our services to the State require 
fuller recognition and better remuneration. 

{ will, in every other respect, do my utmost to promote 
the interests of the profession and to guard against any 
encroachment upon its economic rights._--Yours faithfully, 
J. W. Mcinrosn, London, February 28th, 1921. 


Indian Veterinary Decentralisation. 

Sirs, —I have read the report of the Indian Civil Veter- 
inary Department Sub-Committee, published in your issue 
of January L5th, and as clause (c) of the report is mislead- 
ing, and has evidently been written without a full knowledge 
of the facts, I write to point out in what directions mistakes 
have been made. 

The Sub-Committee maintain that an Inspector-General 
is necessary in order to co-ordinate the work of the Depart- 
ment in the various Provinces, to organise research, to 
make recommendations regarding staff and salaries, 
and to advise the Government of India. Now from this 
it is quite evident that the Sub-Committee are unaware 
that each Province in India is now a self-governing 
entity, and that the Civil Veterinary Department in 
India has been split up into ten different departments, 
each controlled by a Minister directly responsible to an 
elected Legislative Council. 

The policy of each Provincial Veterinary Department 
is determined by the wishes of the Council and the energies 
of the Department are directed by the Minister. 

The Government if India now has practically nothing 
to do with the matter, for veterinary concerns are regarded 
as almost entirely Provincial and not Imperial. 

The Sub-Committee also appear unaware that there 
are no laws dealing with diseases of animals in India which 
are not permissive, that is to say, which may or may not 
be enforced at the discretion of the Local Governments 
ot the Provinces concerned. 

It may thus be seen that co-ordination by an official 
of the Government of India of the activities of the various 
Veterinary Departments in the Provinces is quite impossible 
unless the whole policy of decentralisation and Provincial 
autonomy which has been decided upon and introduced 
should be reversed and the whole administration placed 
under one Central Authority. . 

It may be true that ‘“ without this co-ordination th 
control of contagious disease throughout India is im- 
possible.” But it is also certainly true that without 
some form of compulsion it is impossible to control con- 
tagious disease anywhere, and in India compulsion in 
this matter, especially in regard to cattle disease, is opposed 
to public opinion and sentiment, and legislation involving 
compulsion in this direction would not have the remotest 
chance of becoming law under the present representative 
system of Government. To all who have gone into the 
matter it is well known that the laws now intended to 
control equine disease are largely inoperative, owing to 
lack of public support, if not active opposition. It is 





* Readers of the Record are invited to pay special consideration to 
Mr. McIntosh’s merits for representing the profession on the Council of 
the R.C.V.S. His association with us on the Editorial Committeo of this 
journal has clearly demonstrated to us his eminent suitability for this 
capacity.—Ed. V.R. 
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therefore impossible to control contagious animal disease 
in India at present, and it must remain impossible until 
there is a change in public opinion in respect to this matter, 
in spite of any degree of co-ordination of the work of the 
Provincial Veterinary Departments. In the meanwhile 
the energies of veterinary officers must be directed to 
the education of public opinion, and the more humble 
sphere of treating sporadic disease and checking as far as 
possible outbreaks of contagious disease with the object 
of saving individuals, and not controlling the disease 
throughout the whole of India. To do this work the 
co-ordination by a Central Authority is not necessary, 
neither is it even beneficial, for no single individual can 
possibly be acquainted with the local conditions in each 
Province in the continent of India, and an acquaintance 
with local conditions is essential to suecess. The work 
in fact is, as has been recognised as, Provincial work and 
not Imperial, and the Veterinary Adviser in the Province 
is essentially the man to advise the Provincial Ministér 
about it, and not an Inspector-General 1.C.V.D. under 
the Imperial Government of India from the Simla Hills, 
The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons will place 
themselves in a false position if they impress upon the 
Secretary of State for India the necessity of the re-creation 
of the appointment of Inspector-General [.C.V.D. on the 
grounds they put forward, for the grounds will not bear 
investigation, with the single exception that it is necessary 
to have some one to advise the Government of India 
on veterinary matters affecting the whole Indian Empire, 
hut as such matters come up for consideration by the 
Government of India at such infrequent intervals, a case 
for the necessity of a whole-time officer to perform that 
work cannot be made out. * Veeriras.” 
February llth, 1921. 


Retained Placenta. 


Sirs,—A few weeks ago on reading an account of a 
meeting where the discussion was ‘Pure Milk,” I was 
rather struck by a remark from some one present at the 
meeting that “there was more contamination of milk 
from retained afterbirth than from any other cause.” 
I wish he had elaborated more on the subject, but 
the above was all that was said. By what channel does 
the milk get contaminated ? 1 would like to have heard 
something on that point. Of course if the placenta 
is left hanging from the vulva for days in a rotten state 
and part of it drops into the milk pail there would be 
contamination enough; on the other hand, as is well 
known, the os uteri closes and the placenta is retained, and 
weeks may elapse before it all discharges away, the cow 
meanwhile appearing in fairly good health and milking well, 
strange to say. The questioif that I would wish cleared 
up is whether in such a case the milk is likely to get 
contaminated from the blood of the animal? My own 
opinion is in the negative, but I should like the opinions 
of others.—-I am, yours, etc., C. A. SQUAIR. 

The Gables, Reigate, January 24th, 1921. 








Army Veterinary Service. 
THe LoNpdoN GAZETTE, WaR OFrFicrk, FEBRUARY 287TH. 
REGULAR FORCEs. 
Capt. J. J. Hilliard, O.B.E., retires, receiving a gratuity 
(March Ist), and is granted rank of Major. 
TERRITORIAL FoRcE— YEOMANRY. 
R.A.V.C.-Capt. W. G. Barnes, M.C. (Hon. Veterinary 
Lieut. in Army) to be Major (February 15th). 
MARCH Isr. 


Capt. H. J. Lowe relinquishes his command (April Ist, 
1920), and retains rank of Captain. 

Capt. R. H. Penhale resigns his command (March 2nd), 
and retains the rank of Captain. 
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THE STUDENTS’ CORNER.* 


The inaugural meeting of the Royal Veterinary College 
Students’ Session was held in the New Theatre on March 
2nd. The following officers were elected: President, 
Mr. H. Theiler ; Secretary, Mr. EF. K. Gatfield ; Treasurer, 
Mr. M. G. Catmur; Council: Messrs. Golledge, Von 
Rensburg, Cox, Langford, Cornell, Parker, Bullen, Searles, 
Gale, Davidson, Lake and Stevens. 

The report of the Provisional Council was adopted. 
The announcement of the Principal’s approval of the 
formation of the Union and of his personal interest in the 
scheme received hearty applause. The rules as outlined 
by the Provisional Council were adopted, with the proviso 
that they should be elaborated and amended in certain 
directions by the Council before confirmation by the 
next general meeting. 


Consequent upon the influx of students since the 
cessation of the war, there has been a gratifying revival 
of interest in the weekly meetings of the Veterinary 
Medical Association at the Royal College, and this is in 
some measure a reflex result of the creditably painstaking 
nature of the papers presented. 

In the New Theatre, on Friday, February 25th, Mr. 
Theiler, dealing with “‘ Model State Veterinary Service,” 
outlined the scheme as follows :— 

It was proposed to divide the country into divisions, 
at the head of which was a Divisional Controller, the 
latter being responsible to a Director-General. These 
officials were to form a Parliamentary Committee, and 
would be responsible for the drafting of bills concerning 
the profession. Each division would be divided into 
convenient districts, the latter being furnished with a 
hospital headed by a District Controller. Each hospital 
would employ so many Veterinary Officers, including a 
Pathologist. These officers would replace the general 
practitioner of to-day. If required, cases could be brought 


* It is the Editor’s intention to devote some space in the Record 
weekly to items of interest to Students at the Colleges. 
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into the hospital, and thus under closer observations 
while at these institutions all more serious operations 
would be performed. Conferences would be held twice 
a year at some central place, at which there would be 
discussions and demonstrations, and these occasions 
should prove invaluable in furthering the welfare of the 
profession. Each officer would be required to retire at 
a certain age, with a pension, to give way to the younger 
members. 

Mr. Theiler thought that under this scheme everyone 
would be assured of a livelihood, while the tedious labour 
of building up a practice would disappear. 

A good discussion was promoted. 


The students of the Glasgow Veterinary College held 


their annual dance, in the Burlington House, Bath 
Street, Glasgow, on Thursday, 17th February. The 


staff of the College was represented by Professors D. 
Imrie and G. Weir, apologies for non-attendance of the 
Principal and other professors being received. 

Amongst those present were the following veterinary 
surgeons :-~ Messrs. Robert Mitchell, James Macfarlane, 
David Orr, and Archibald Robertson. 

The social success of the dance surpassed expectations, 
the whole company spending an exceedingly enjoyable 
night, a result achieved by the spade work of the committee, 
and by the excellence of the company they were so fortunate 
in bringing together. 

It is to be hoped that this may be the precursor of many 
similarly successful functions in connection with the 
College, and that the students take the standard achieved 
as their criterion for future ventures. 


Now that there are several married students among us, 
the following little tragedy has a truthful ring :—- 

Scene: An afternoon tea-party. 

Enter: Very excited small girl. ‘‘ Mamma ! 
Proud Mother: “ Yes, my pet, what is it ?” 
ploughed again mamma!” 


Mamma !”’ 
* Pappa’s 





Diseases of Animals Acts, 1894 to 1914. 








Summary of Returns. 
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Norr.—The figures for the current year are approximate only. 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Veterinary Branch), Dublin, 26th February, 1921, 




















